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EPIGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


I. An Attic EPITAPH, 


In I. G., II’, 10258 J. Kirchner published a fragment of a 
columella of Hymettian marble, discovered in the course of the 
American excavation of the Athenian Agora (Inv. I 2031). The 
lettering indicates a date in the Imperial period, and the text, 
as read and restored by Kirchner, runs thus: 


—-—|--ov | [Sedu] vodvrys. 


About this restoration the editor obviously felt some misgiving, 
for he added the comment, “ De ethnici supplemento non constat, 
cum alias audiat Sedwovvrios, 

It is conceivable, but to my mind highly improbable, that a 
final -cos has become -is (a very frequent phenomenon in personal 
names at this period), and that -1s has in turn, under the in- 
fluence of a prevalent itacism, become -ys. Far more likely, 
however, is the restoration [éy (or é«) Muvpr]vovvrns; cf. I. G., 
II?, 6912 éy Mupwovvrns, 6914 Mupwovvrns, 6915 [é]« 
vovv[ rns], 6919 Mupwovv[ rns], 6923 Mupwovv[ rns], 6925 
--—M]vpwovvr——, where [éy (or M]vpwovvr[ns] may be con- 
fidently restored. If I am right, the epitaph in question should 
not figure among those of foreigners buried in Attica, but among 
those of Athenian citizens, and its appropriate place is at the 
close of the group of Muppwovow. (6885-6925). 
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II. A DEDICATION FROM CyzICUS IN THE ASHMOLEAN 
Museum, OXFORD. 


Among the inscribed stones presented to Oxford University by 
Henry Dawkins, brother of James Dawkins (1722-57), D.C. L., 
of St. John’s College, who assisted James Stuart and Nicholas 
Revett in their measurement of the ancient monuments of Athens 
and in 1751 accompanied Robert Wood to Palmyra and Baalbek, 
were three contiguous fragments of a large marble patera, found 
amid the ruins of Cyzicus. The inscription was first published 
in 1763 by Richard Chandler in his monumental Marmora 
Ozxoniensia, II, no. xv. On p. x only five letters (ITHAE) 
are given by way of identification, on p. 11 there is a blank space 
following the number xv, showing that Chandler could make no 
sense of the text, and on Plate V, no. xv, a woodcut appears 
giving the whole text as TTHAE2TTONH2IN and showing the 
lines of fracture running vertically down the stone after E and 
again after O. In his Marmorum Ozxzoniensium Inscriptiones 
Graecae ad Chandleri Exemplar editae (pp. xx, 2), published in 
1791, and reissued without change in 1887, William Roberts 
added nothing to Chandler and gave no illustration of the stone. 
In 1843 the inscription appeared without transcription or com- 
ment in C.I.G., 3695, where the stone is described as “ frag- 
mentum cylindri marmorei valde exiguae altitudinis,”* and it 
was not until the edition by H. Roehl in J. G. A., 501, dated 1882, 
that the true nature of the inscription became clear. Roehl 
described the stone as “fragmentum paterae marmoreae admo- 
dum planae, cuius in ambitu titulus incisus est... . Lapis 
denuo ita truncatus est, ut supersint litterae a fine quinque. Has 
ex meo apographo do, in prioribus septem Chandleri editionem 
secutus.” To his transcription, ——27 Seorovnow, Roehl adds the 
note “i. q. Attice Seoroivais. Cereri et Proserpinae hance pateram 
in usum sacrificiorum dedicasse videtur femina quaedam.” In 
1905 F. Bechtel re-edited the inscription in 8. G. D. J., 5525, in 
the form —---[ér]y Acowdvnow, characterizing the script as 
“ gewohnliche ionische Schrift,” calling attention to the ending 
of the dative plural, for which he cites 5409 and 5418,? and 


1 The height of the patera is 6cm. and that of the letters 2 em. 
2 A number of examples of the dative plural in -yo«(v) found in Attic 
inscriptions are collected by H. T. Wade-Gery in J. H.8., LI, pp. 80 f. 
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referring to A. Fick, Beitrige, XXVIII, 96, for a discussion of 
the form Acovov- in place of the usual Acorow-. “ Die Acorovar 
sind,” he remarks, “wie Roéhl richtig bemerkt, sachlich mit 
den identisch, deren Altar éxrds “AAtews stand (Paus. 
V. 15, 4), formell aber nicht mit ihnen zu vereinigen.” Bechtel’s 
restoration -iz |77 is very probable, but cannot claim to be certain ; 
the dedicant may have been named, e.g., *Avridrn, 
*Acteporn, KadAwory, ‘Poddrn, Evréprn, or some compound of 
(Bechtel, Hist. Personennamen, 473). In 1910 F. W. Hasluck 
entered the Ashmolean dedication in his inventory of the inscrip- 
tions of Cyzicus and its neighbourhood as “ Fragment of marble 
patera with votive inscription Seordvyow” (Cyzicus, p. 276, no. 
81; cf. 270 (Acozova?) ) 

We have seen that in Chandler’s time three fragments of the 
patera survived, bearing in all twelve letters, but that when Roehl 
copied the inscription only the third of these was exhibited, 
containing the last five letters. At present the second and third 
fragments joined together are in the Ashmolean Museum, but the 
fate of the first remains a mystery; in addition to 2110 the 
right-hand tip of the bottom cross-bar of the preceding E is 
visible on the stone. What robs the inscription of some of its 
interest and dialectology of one of its minor problems is the 
fact, unnoticed by any of the scholars mentioned above, that there 
are clear traces of an iota between the O and the N, though the 
letter is hard to decipher because the line of fracture coincides 
in part of its course with the vertical stroke of the iota. We have, 
then, a dedication made by a woman Acozoivnow, the goddesses 
Demeter and Kore; of the worship of the latter at Cyzicus, the 
city’s principal cult, Hasluck gives an account (op. cit., pp. 
210 ff.). So far as I know, the only other examples of the use 
of this plural to include the Mother and Daughter goddesses are 
those found in Pausanias’ description of Olympia (V, 15, 4 
and 10). 


Cf. Meisterhans-Schwyzer, Grammatik der attischen Inschriften, pp. 
120f. With characteristic inaccuracy H. van Herwerden, Lewxicon 
Graecum suppl. et dial., gives “ dermévniot (sic) = deorolvas, i.e. Cereri 
et Proserpinae. Cyzici tit. [A 351,” and this entry remains unchanged 
in the second edition. 

* The Ashmolean inscription has also been edited or discussed by E. S, 
Roberts, Introduction to Greek Epigraphy, I, no. 148; H. W. Smith, 
Sounds and Inflections of the Greek Dialects: Ionic, pp. 154, 210f., 365; 
and O. Hoffmann, Die Griechischen Dialekte, III, no. 135 and p. 279. 
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III. A BirHyNIAN DoNATION-LIST. 


In Inschriften und Denkmialer aus Bithynien (Istanbuler 
Forschungen, XIV), pp. 54f., no. 27, F. K. Dorner publishes 
an interesting, though seriously mutilated, inscription from 
Nicomedia (Izmit), the discovery of which was recorded in Arch. 
Anz., 1939, p. 171. On a marble slab, broken at top and bottom 
and on the left (see the photograph, op. cit., Pl. 19), we have a 
list of contributions in money or in kind for the purposes of some 
festival, which had probably some connexion with the gymnasium 
since the yupvaowpyys is expressly mentioned in line 5. Dérner’s 
text of lines 6-15 is as follows: 


1 ] of 
Olvov pe. 
JoAopov otvov pe. a 
, 
|opov otvov xo. s 
= , , 
Biro | rei pov Ke 
= , 
oivov pe a 
= 
] otvov xo. 
L 5 , 
, , 
¥ 
15 ot |vov xo. 


The gifts of wine amount in three cases (lines 6, 7, 11) to one 
metretes, in four (lines 8, 12, 13, 15) to six x0es, i.e. a half- 
metretes, those of money to fifteen (line 9) and twenty-five (line 
10) denarii, if, as is probable, the sign * here denotes denarii, 
rather than drachmae. One donor presents (line 14) an épxiodos 
(or épxioAov) to be used at the feast. 

On line 7 Dorner comments “ Adpov ofvov kénnte, wenn in -Aopov 
nicht die Genitivendung des Vaternamens steckt, mit lat. lora und 
lorea, der Nachwein, Tresterwein zusammenhiangen.” On line 14 
he comments thus: “ Fiir einen oivos (?)]| épBvAiwy finde ich 
bisher keinen Beleg; méglich wire, an einen Zusammenhang mit 
dem aus Athen. I 2%c bekannten épBovAos oivos zu denken, von 
dem es heisst: év dpyn pév eorw peAas, per’ od Eryn Aevkds 
yiverat.—dpxiodos oder épxioAov = urciolus (orciolus) nach Glos- 
sen == &orys orapvicKos.” 

If I understand the inscription aright, the name of each con- 
tributor is followed by his patronymic, and the word oivov, 
dependent on pe(rpyrqv) or xé(as), is never accompanied by an 
epithet indicating the particular brand of wine contributed. If 
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this is so, we must see in -oAdpov (line 7), -dpov (line 8), -iovos 
(line 13), and -epBvAiwvos (line 14) the ends of patronymics. 
For lines 7 and 8 ’OAdpov suggests itself irresistibly, and we may 
conjecture that the two donors, whose names have perished, were 
brothers. “OdAopos is a well attested name, borne by a Thracian 
prince, whose daughter Hegesipyle married Miltiades, the 
Athenian “tyrant ” of the Chersonese (Herodotus, VI, 39, 41), 
and by his grandson, father of the historian Thucydides (Mar- 
cellinus, Vit. Thuc., 2, 11, 16). In line 14 SJepBvAtwvos is to 
my mind almost certain; in the tribute quota-lists of the 
Athenian Empire the ethnic SeppvAuys (from the city SeppvAy or 
Seppvdia in Chalcidice, south-east of Olynthus) appears in the 
variant form SepBvdAcjs* at least twice (Meritt, Wade-Gery and 
McGregor, Athenian Tribute Lists, 7 iv 34, 8 ii 29; presumably 
also in 5, and possibly, though improbably, in 9 iii 4), and 
personal names formed from ethnics and ending in -iwv (e.g. 
AitwAiwv, ’Apxadiov, @ecoadiwv) are of frequent occurrence (F. 
Bechtel, Hist. Personennamen, pp. 548f.). The first extant 
letters of line 13 are, if my reading of the photograph is correct, 
-iwvos, and here also I would restore SepBvA|iwvos and see in the 
donor of line 13 a brother of him of line 14. In line 9 Ne]udv8pov 
(or N]uxdvdpov) is almost certain, though the names Evxavdpos 
(Anth. Pal., XI, 332, 1) and [‘E]Aécav8pos (I. G., XI, 1067 b 2) 
are also found, but the restoration ®Ao]re‘uov in line 10 is very 
doubtful, for Bechtel (op. cit., pp. 428 ff.) lists sixty-eight other 
compound names of which -r(e) os is the second element. 

It is interesting, though by no means surprising, to find in 
this inscription two names, “OdAopos and SepBvdAiwy, indicating a 
Thracian origin, for throughout its history Bithynia was in- 
fluenced by a constant infiltration, and from time to time by 
mass-migrations, from Thrace into Asia Minor. 


Marcus N. Top. 


For other examples of the interchange of uw and 8 see Kiihner-Blass, 
Grammatik der griechischen Sprache*, I, pp. 155, 259; Meisterhans- 
Schwyzer, Grammatik der attischen Inschriften, p. 77. It was not 
restricted to Thrace, but was perhaps especially characteristic of Thraco- 
Phrygian speech (P. Kretschmer, Hinleitung in die Geschichte der 
Griechischen Sprache, pp. 236 f.), as, for example, in Opa:[rr]a ’Avdpa- 
Buvdos (I.G., 9288), "AdpaBurnvés (ibid., 7939), Mevdis 
an alternative form of Bevdis (Bekker, Anecd. Graeca, 1192), Mevdidwpos 
(W. Tomaschek, Wien. Sitzb., CXXXI [1], p. 12), ete. 


LIVY’S USE OF DRAMATIC SPEECH 


The speeches inserted by Livy into the body of his history in 
accord with the practice of ancient historiography have been a 
fruitful field for scholarship, both in the form of special studies,* 
and as part of comprehensive studies of the historian.* Discus- 
sions in histories of literature stress this aspect of the Ab Urbe 
Condita® and hardly a Livian study of any kind can avoid some 
reference to it.* 

As a result of these investigations statistical figures are avail- 
able as to the number of occurrences and the different types of 
oratio recta found in Livy, and the various purposes to which 
Livy puts the speeches have been set down, some, to be sure on 
the basis of inference ;*° there are at hand minute studies of the 
material contents of 90 of the larger speeches in or. rect. and of 
the rhetorical devices contained in them;* a conception has 
arisen, backed by some measure of proof, that the larger speeches 
in or, rect. are not mere Schmuckmittel, serving no greater ends 


1 The most important are: O. Kohl, Uber Zweck und Bedeutung der 
livianischen Reden (Progr. Barmen, 1872); W. Soltau, “ Der geschicht- 
liche Wert der Reden bei den alten Historikern,’ NV.J.A., IX (1902), 
pp- 20-31; H. V. Canter, “ Livy the Orator,” C.J., IX (1913), pp. 24-34; 
R. Ullmann, Etude sur le Style des Discours de Tite Live (Oslo, 1929), 
La Technique des Discours dans Salluste, Tite Live et Tacite (Oslo, 
1927) and “ Les Clausules dans les Discours de Salluste, Tite Live, et 
Tacite,” Symbolae Osloenses, Fasc. 3 (1925), pp. 65-75; and A. Lambert, 
Die indirekte Rede als kiinstlerisches Stilmittel des Livius (Zurich diss., 
1946). The last of these was made available to me through the kindness 
of the editor of A.J. P. 

2K. g. H. Bornecque, Tite-Live (Paris, 1933); H. A. Taine, Essai sur 
Tite Live® (Paris, 1888) ; W. Weissenborn in the Einleitung to his anno- 
tated edition, I*° (Berlin, 1873); and J. Bayet in the introduction to 
the Budé edition, I (Paris, 1944). 

’E.g. H. J. Rose, A Handbook of Latin Literature (London, 1936), 
p- 300; M. Schanz and C. Hosius, Geschichte der rémischen Literatur, 
II* (Miinchen, 1935), p. 312; N. Terzaghi, Storia della Letteratura 
Latina, I? (Torino, 1939), p. 476. 

*E.g. A. Reichenberger, Studien zum Erzdhlungsstil des Titus Livius 
(Heidelberg diss., 1931) ; K. Witte, “ Uber die Form der Darste!lung in 
Livius Geschichtswerk,” Rh. M., LXV (1910), pp. 270-305 and 359-419. 

5 Kohl, op. cit. 

® Ullmann, La Technique. 
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than those of variety and stimulation, as had been claimed,’ but 
have an integral part to play in the composition itself;* and 
many attempts have been made to determine the provenience of 
Livy’s speeches.® 

Missing, however, until very recently, has been a consideration 
of the use to which Livy puts what may be called the natural 
complement to or. rect., namely oratio obliqua,” in the reporting 
of speeches, conversations, messages and speech in general ;** 
while divergent opinions have been expressed regarding the 
question of possible changes in Livy’s use of the two kinds of 
oratio throughout the extant part of his history.1* The following 


7™W. Kroll, Studien zum Verstdndnis der rémischen Literatur (Stutt- 
gart, 1924), p. 360. Cf. also the same author’s review of Ullmann’s La 
Technique in Deutsche Literaturzeitung, L (1929), pp. 362-363. 

8 W. Kriiger, Hin Beitrag zur Darstellungskunst des T. Livius (Jena 
diss., 1938), p. 39 and note 18. 

®E.g. H. Hesselbarth, Historisch-kritische Untersuchungen zur dritten 
Dekade des Livius (Halle, 1889); H. Nissen, Kritische Untersuchungen 
iiber die 4. und 5. Dekade des Livius (Berlin, 1863); W. Soltau, Livius’ 
Geschichtswerk, seine Komposition und seine Quellen (Leipzig, 1897) ; 
Ullmann, La Technique. 

10 Lambert’s dissertation is, to my knowledge, the first detailed study 
of Livy’s use of or. obl. ( a similar study, which I have not seen, exists 
for Tacitus: R. Hanssen, “ Zum Gebrauch der oratio obliqua in Tacitus’ 
Historiae und Annales,” Festschrift Oberbibliothekar Wilhelm Munthe 
[Oslo, 1933], pp. 348-361). Its value lies in its posing of the problem, 
its recognition of the fully developed rhetorical character of much of 
the material Livy presents in or. obl. (a hitherto somewhat neglected 
fact; cf. Lambert, pp. 18-19), and its analysis of the various stages of 
complexity assumed by the form and the wide range of purposes which 
it serves. 

™ Casual remarks about Livy’s use of or. obl. will be found e.g. in 
Bornecque, pp. 129 and 157-158; S. K. Johnson, “The Style of the 
Speeches in Livy,” C.R., XLIV (1930), p. 241 (a review of Ullmann, 
Etude); Kohl, pp. 3, 9-10, and 19-20; Kroll, Studien, p. 360; Schanz- 
Hosius, p. 314; Soltau, Geschichtswerk, p. 16; Witte, pp. 284 and 291. 

72 Ullmann’s remark (La Technique, p. 196): “ En somme on ne peut 
pas nier que la composition des discours dans les deux derniéres décades 
de Tite Live ne porte la marque d’une certaine hate dans le travail, 
bien que le style soit comme toujours soigneusement élaboré d’aprés les 
méthodes de la rhétorique ” may be compared with that of S. K. Johnson 
in his review of Ullmann’s work (“Speeches in Roman Historians,” 
C. R., XLII [1928], p. 199): “For Livy (I believe) in the fourth decade 
uses the art of characterization with the greater felicity when he is less 
bound by rhetorical formality.” 
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pages, therefore, in an attempt to throw further light upon these 
aspects of the historian’s work, present a fresh analysis of what 
is here termed “dramatic speech” in Livy, i.e., of speech re- 
ported, directly or indirectly, for the purpose and with the result 
of greater vividness and artistry. A more complete and therefore 
truer picture of the historian’s achievement than has been given 
by previous studies will, it is hoped, be the result.*® 


I 


A few preliminary remarks are necessary. To give an adequate 
conception of Livian usage in this matter it was essential to 
select as wide a range of material as was possible without over- 
burdening the data presented by too great a mass of details. 
It seemed wisest to limit the treatment to a number of books so 
chosen as to represent Livy’s work at different stages of its 
progress. The books thus selected are I and X, XXI and XXX, 
XXXIX and XLV. 

Secondly, it seemed requisite to fasten upon some criteria for 
distinguishing between what might properly be called “ dramatic 
speech ” and that which is simply a narrative and factual sum- 
mary of what was or might have been said or thought under the 
given circumstances.'* A good example of such a summary is 
1,6, 1: 


Numitor inter primum tumultum, hostes invasisse urbem 
atque adortos regiam dictitans, cum pubem Albanam in arcem 
praesidio armisque obtinendam avocasset, postquam iuvenes per- 
petrata caede pergere ad se gratulantes vidit, extemplo advocato 
concilio scelera in se fratris, originem nepotum, ut geniti, ut 
educati, ut cogniti essent, caedem deinceps tyranni seque eius 
auctorem ostendit. 


This passage may be contrasted with the following, which is 


13In my dissertation on Constancy in Livy’s Latinity (now in the 
course of publication) a similar corrective was applied to the belief 
that linguistically the historian foreshadows Silver Latin in his earlier 
books, and then, in the later decades, reverts consciously to Ciceronian 
practices and standards. 

14Lambert (pp. 31-45) recognizes a difference between “ schwache 
Andeutungen von Reden ” and various more rhetorically developed stages 
of the use of or. ob/., but, not being interested in quantitative distine- 
tions, has no reason to develop the point. 
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evidently not merely a summary but a condensed reproduction 
of something that might actually have been said. In I, 54, 1 
Sextus Tarquinius is represented as participating in public affairs 
at Gabii and inciting the inhabitants to war against Rome: 


inde in consilia publica adhiberi. ubi cum de aliis rebus ad- 
sentire se veteribus Gabinis diceret quibus eae notiores essent, 
ipse identidem belli auctor esse et in eo sibi praecipuam pruden- 
tiam adsumere quod utriusque populi vires nosset, sciretque 
invisam profecto superbiam regiam civibus esse quam ferre ne 
liberi quidem potuissent. 


That this is not a verbatim account of what young Tarquin 
said is proved by the insertion of identidem and by the use of 
the historical infinitives esse and adsumere.© Yet it is just as 
certainly not akin to the account of Numitor’s proclamation and 
address. In the first passage we have the brief statements con- 
taining the bare facts: hostes invasisse urbem atque adortos 
regiam, and then a summary outline of the old king’s remarks 
at the council meeting, given in the form of four accusatives 
and an indirect question, accompanied by no epithets or other 
subjective indication of personal interest. In the second passage 
we may note first the greater structural complexity involved in 
the use of subordinate clauses and in the use in these clauses of 
the subjunctives essent, posset, sciret, and potuissent, which at 
once withdraw these words from the realm of Livy’s responsi- 
bility and assign them to Sextus. Secondly there is an element 
cf vitality which is not hard to identify; at its root is the use 
of rhetorical devices. Here we have the climactic opposition of 
libert to civibus and two instances of chiasmus: vires nosset 
sciretque invisam ,.. esse and civibus esse... ferre liberi. The 
dramatic element is implicit also in the use of such coloring 
words and phrases as ne... quidem and profecto.1® 


7° For the use of the infinitive cf. XXI, 53, 6: haec adsidens aegro 
collegae, haec in praetorio prope contionabundus agere, where it follows 
a quotation in or. rect. The use of similar words and phrases to indi- 
cate the repetition of a thought or judgment is frequent. Cf. with 
identidem above XXX, 28, 1: inter haec simul spes simul cura in dies 
crescebat, followed by 26 lines of or. obl.; XX XIX, 32,10: clamitantibus 
adversariis et maiore parte senatus, followed by 4 lines of or. obl.; and 
XLV, 19, 9: adgressus tempestivis sermonibus, followed by 32 lines of 
or. obl. 

*° For further examples of rhetorically developed instances of or. obl. 
cf. Lambert, pp. 21-30. 
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Such have been the guiding principles in determining what 
is and what is not mere summary but living or “dramatic” 
speech. To be sure, the contrast is not always so appreciable as 
in these two examples, and there are passages in which opinions 
may well vary as to whether summary or dramatic speech is 
intended. It is not, however, of great importance here to estab- 
lish water-tight compartments, when the main aim is to give a 
general view of Livian usage. 

Thirdly, certain categories had to be devised by which a clear 
and easily surveyable picture of what it is that we find in Livy 
could be given. Such a picture will result when the speech 
material of the six books chosen has been studied from the view- 
points successively of A) the types in which it appears, B) the 
content matter it contains, C) the speakers to whom it is assigned, 
D) the circumstances under which it is introduced, and E) the 
amount and form of the examples thus considered. 

Some remarks in explanation of those categories which need 
ciarification are in order before the general picture is presented. 


A. The Types 


The occurrences of dramatic speech in the six books to be dis- 
cussed fall into five clearly distinguishable groups: ** 


1. contiones. For the sake of brevity I shall term contio 
any formal discourse, oration, or speech addressed by an indi- 
vidual to a group with intent to inform, exhort, command, de- 
fend or attack, prove or disprove, praise or condemn. Examples 
from the six books under discussion are: I, 26, 9-11, the plea 
for mercy addressed to the Roman people by the elder Horatius; 
_X, 21, 14-15, the speech of the consul L. Volumnius in contione 
on the Etruscan war; XXI, 40-41, the address of P. Cornelius 
Scipio to his soldiers before the battle of the Ticinus; XXX, 17, 
7-11, the address to the senate of the envoys of Masinissa; 
XXXIX, 55, 1-3, the reply made by the Transalpine Gauls to 
the Roman ambassadors; and XLV, 41, the contio of L. Aemilius 
Paulus to the plebs after his triumph. It will be seen that 


*7 A useful list, with definitions, of the types of speech that may be 
expected in an ancient historian is given by G. B. Pighi in his study of 
Ammianus Marcellinus, J Discorsi nelle Storie di Ammiano Marcellino 
(Milano, 1936), p. 25. 
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included among the contiones are those speeches which Livy 
does not assign to an individual but to a group, as is the case 
with ambassadorial speeches and replies of the senate. These 
are, of course, to be considered as the utterances of an individual, 
unnamed, as representative for the group. Sometimes Livy so 
attributes them, as in XXI,19, 8: inde est ventum ad Volcianos 

. maximus natu ex tis in concilio respondit (followed by 7 
lines of or. rect.) ; sometimes he assigns them to the whole group, 
as in XXX, 17, 7: postero die legatos Masinissae in senatum 
introduxit. gratulati primum senatui sunt quod .. . (followed 
by 12 lines of or. obl.). 


2. conversations. Here are grouped all discussions of an 
informal character between two or more individuals, whether or 
not the words of both parties are given. Fully developed con- 
versations, to say nothing of stichomythy, are rare, although not 
missing entirely.1* Good examples are the conversation between 
Lucretia, Collatinus, and their friends in I, 58, 7-10; the amus- 
ing scene between the consul Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianus and 
the lignatores in X, 25, 5-7; and the extended interview between 
the consul Sp. Postumius Albinus and the scortum Hispala 
Fecenia in XXXIX, 12, 3-14, 2, in which Postumius speaks 6 
times, Hispala 5. More common, however, is the conversation 
in which each party speaks but once, as in XLV, 36, 2-3 (Ser. 
Sulpicius Galba and the tribunes of the plebs) and that in which 
only one party is heard, the other remaining mute, as in XXI, 
50, 8-10, where King Hiero converses with the consul Ti. Sem- 
pronius Longus, who plays the part of the tpdowrov xwgddov. Also 
in this group are included what Ullmann regards as regular 
speeches, but which lack the formal quality required here for 
listing in that group. An example would be Scipio’s zpotperrixov 
to Masinissa regarding Sophoniba in XXX, 14, 4-11, where 
the conversational character of the passage, extending as it does 
te 24 lines, is clearly shown by the existence of a reply by Masi- 
uissa. On the other hand, the interview between Scipio and 
Hannibal in the same book (XXX, 30-31) cannot be called a 
conversation, though it does involve only two people, when its 
formal character is considered. 


3. dicta. By these are meant the brief statements often 


18 Cf. R. Heinze, Virgils epische Technik® (Leipzig, 1928), p. 405. 
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attributed by Livy to an individual or a group, expressive of 
the emotions of the speaker and usually neither addressed to any 
one in particular nor expecting an answer. Examples are 


I, 7,2 (Romulus killing Remus): “sic deinde, quicumque alius 
transiliet moenia mea” ; 

X, 5,11 (the Etruscans fleeing from the Romans): cum deos 
pandere viam fugae conclamassent ; 

XXI, 12,4 (Alco of Saguntum of Hannibal’s terms of peace) : 
moriturum adfirmans quit sub condicionibus ws de pace 
ageret ; 

XXX, 15, 7 (Sophoniba, accepting the poison from the hands 
of Masinissa’s messenger): “accipio” inquit “nuptiale 
munus, neque ingratum, si nihil maius vir uxori praestare 
potuit. hoc tamen nuntia, melius me morituram fuisse si 
non in funere meo nupsissem” ; 

XXXIX, 50,8 (Philopoemen’s dying words): “bene habet” 
inquit ; 

and XLV, 32,11 (reported of L. Aemilius Paulus): vulgo 
dictum tpsius ferebant, et convivium instruere et ludos 
parare eiusdem esse qui vincere bello sciret. 


As can be seen from some of these examples, the dicta often have 
an epigrammatical touch. 


4. condensed combinations. This is an awkward title, and 
the group to which it refers is an awkward group to handle, 
yet it is indisputable that Livy often gives artistic form to what 
is no more than the confused expression of public sentiment, 
a résumé of discussions in the senate or a summary of thoughts 
uttered by the same person or persons at various times.?® As 
Pighi puts it: °° “Se infine molte voci sono dallo storico riunite 
e come sommate insieme, mormorera nella storia l’opinione pub- 
blica, la fama, la calunnia, l’adulazione; se naturalmente s’unis- 
cono, risonera il grido, l’acclamazione, la preghiera, il canto.” 
These condensed, artistic summaries of statements made or 
thoughts held at various times and places by groups or indi- 
viduals form an elusive category; care must be taken not to 
confuse them with simple factual summaries of no artistic 


19 Cf. Lambert, pp. 46-49. ** Op. cit., p. 25. 
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workmanship.” Most of the passages in question here are of 
limited extent, few running beyond 11 or 12 lines. In the six 
books considered, I have noted only two that exceeded this limit 
to any degree. In XXX, 28, 1-7 the various opinions about 
Hannibal’s departure from Italy then current in Rome are given 
in a total of 25 lines and in XLV, 19, 10-17 there are 33 lines 
in which the medicus Stratius converts Attalus to loyalty towards 
his brother Eumenes tempestivis sermonibus, These summaries 
are, moreover, apparently uniformly rendered in or. obl., as 
would be expected. An exception occurs in XXI, 53, 1-5, where 
the remarks attributed to Ti. Sempronius Longus on the ques- 
tion of attacking Hannibal are given first in 11 lines of or. obl., 
whereupon Livy switches to or. rect. for 5 more lines. That this 
passage belongs to the category under discussion seems to be 
proved by the following sentence (6): haec adsidens aegro col- 
legae, haec in praetorio prope contionabundus agere. Some 
further examples will clarify the concept involved in the group: 


In I, 25,1 the Romans and the Albans exhort their respective 
champions: cum sut utrosque adhortarentur, deos patrios, 
patriam ac parentes, quidquid civium domi, quidquid in 
exercitu sit, illorum tunc arma, illorum intuerit manus. 

X, 6, 10 presents the views of the patres on the subject of plebeian 
priests: simulabant ad deos id magis quam ad se pertinere, 
ipsos visuros ne sacra sua polluantur, id se optare tantum 
ne qua in rem publicam clades veniat. 

In XX XIX, 17, 6-7 we are told about the common opinion regard- 
ing the persons responsible for the Bacchanalian trouble: 
capita autem coniurationis constabat esse M. et C. Atinios 
de plebe Romana et Faliscum L. Opicernium et Minium 
Cerrinium Campanum: ab his omnia facinora et flagitia 
orta, eos maximos sacerdotes conditoresque eius sacri esse. 


The rhetorical, colloquial, and dramatic elements in each of 
these passages are obvious. 

5. formulae. Under this heading are grouped quotations 
from laws, e. g. I, 26, 6: 


lex horridi carminis erat: “duumviri perduellionem iudicent; 
si a duumviris provocarit, provocatione certato; si vincent, caput 


*1 See above, pp. 120-1. 
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obnubito; infelici arbori reste suspendito; verberato vel intra 
pomerium vel extra pomerium” ; 


official formulae, e.g. XXX, 43, 2-3: 


tum M’, Acilius et Q. Minucius tribuni plebis ad populum tule- 
runt vellent iuberentne senatum decernere ut cum Carthaginien- 
sibus pax fieret .. . de pace “uti rogas” omnes tribus iusserunt ; 


prayers, e.g. X, 28, 15-18: 


devotus inde eadem precatione eodemque habitu quo pater P. 
Decius ad Veserim bello Latino se iusserat devoveri, cum secun- 
dum sollemnes precationes adiecisset prae se agere formidinem 
ac fugam caedemque ac cruorem, caelestium inferorum iras, 
contacturum funebribus diris signa tela arma hostium, locumque 
eundem suae pestis ac Gallorum ac Samnitium fore, haec exse- 
cratus .. . concitat equum inferensque se ipse infestis telis est 


interfectus ; 2? 


and oracles, e. g. I, 56, 10: 


ex infimo specu vocem redditam ferunt: “imperium summum 
Romae habebit qui vestrum primus, o iuvenes, osculum matri 
tulerit.” 


That laws enter into the sphere of dramatic speech is a moot point; 
still, the similarities with such quotations as prayers and public 
formulae are so great and their frequency and extent so negligible, 
that they have been included for the sake of completeness. 


6. messages. This group also offers difficulties. The first 
lies in its right to existence, a message in an historical work 
being at best something third-hand. Yet Livy is artistic here 
too, and so the letter ** and the spoken message form a group 


?2T do not include as a true prayer the hardy jest of the consul 
lL. Papirius Cursor, recorded in X, 42, 7: ab eodem robore animi... 
in ipso discrimine, quo templa deis immortalibus voveri mos erat, 
voverat Iovi Victori, si legiones hostium fudissent, pocillum mulsi prius- 
quam temetum biberet se facturum, Livy himself seems to take it at its 
face value, for he goes on to say: id votum dis cordi fuit et auspicia 
in bonum verterunt. Cf. Weissenborn ad loc. and B. G. Niebuhr and 
M. Isler, Rémische Geschichte, III? (Berlin, 1874), p. 343 (459), note 
660. 

*° Cf. Pighi, p. 25. In the books under discussion there is only one 
letter, that of Philip to Demetrius in XXXIX, 47, 5-6, which could be 
listed as dramatic speech. 
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comparable to those already outlined.** The other is found in 
the similarity existing in some instances between messages and 
remarks made by envoys on their own responsibility. These two 
groups are, of course, quite distinct. In the six books here 
examined there are few undisputable cases of dramatic messages. 
The following will serve as illustrations. 


I, 23,5: inde legatum praemissum nuntiare Tullo iubet prius- 
quam dimicent opus esse conloquio; si secum congressurus sit, 
satis scire ea se allaturum quae nihilo minus ad rem Romanam 
quam ad Albanam pertineant. 


I, 58,5: Lucretia... nuntium... mittit ut cum singulis 
fidelibus amicis veniant; ita facto maturatoque opus esse; rem 
atrocem incidisse. 


X, 39, 8-9: L. Papirius .. . nuntium ad collegam mittit sibi in 
animo esse postero die, si per auspicia liceret, confligere cum 
hoste; opus esse et illum quanta maxima vi posset Cominium 
oppugnare ne quid laxamenti sit Samnitibus ad subsidia Aqui- 
loniam mittenda. 


XXI, 24, 3-4: oratores ad regulos eorum misit [sc. Hannibal], 
conloqui semet ipsum cum iis velle; et vel illi propius Iliberrim 
accederent vel se Ruscinonem processurum ut ex propinquo 
congressus facilior esset; nam et accepturum eos in castra sua se 
laetum nec cunctanter se ipsum ad eos venturum; hospitem 
enim se Galliae non hostem advenisse, nec stricturum ante 
gladium, si per Gallos liceat, quam in Italiam venisset. 


XXX, 15, 4-6: fidum e servis unum vocat .. . et mixtum in 
poculo [sc. venenum] ferre ad Sophonibam iubet ac simul nun- 
tiare Masinissam libenter primam ei fidem praestaturum fuisse 
quam vir uxori debuerit; quoniam eius arbitrium qui possint 
adimant, secundam fidem praestare ne viva in potestatem Roma- 
norum veniat; memor patris imperatoris patriaeque et duorum 
regum quibus nupta fuisset sibi ipsa consuleret. 


XXXIX, 31, 4-5: Calpurnius praetor . . . legatos ad singulas 
legiones adhortandas propere mittit; docere et monere iubet in 
illis spem omnem vincendi et retinendae Hispaniae esse: si illo 
loco cedant, neminem eius exercitus non modo Italiam, sed ne 
Tagi quidem ulteriorem ripam umquam visurum. 


XLV, 5, 6-8: Theondam ... ad Persea mittunt qui nuntiaret 
argui caedis Evandrum Cretensem; esse autem iudicia apud sese 
more maiorum comparata de iis qui incestas manus intulisse 
intra terminos sacratos templi dicantur; si confideret Evander 


*4Cf. the good but brief remarks on Botenberichte in Lambert, 
pp. 52-55. 
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innoxium se rei capitalis argui, veniret ad causam dicendam; 
si committere se iudicio non auderet, liberaret religione templum 
ac sibimet ipse consuleret. 


In discussing the last four categories, especially the last three, 
I have quoted fully in order to show how great a part the 
rhetorical and dramatic elements, those which I consider char- 
acteristic of dramatic speech, play even where indirect discourse 
is the medium and where the type of utterance, as in messages 
and condensed combinations, would at first thought hardly seem 
to lend itself to such treatment. 


B. The Contents 


In the matter of contents we already have Kohl’s classification 
of the 407 speeches in or. rect. According to him these are either 
formulae, anecdotes, speeches by commanders or soldiers in camp 
or before or after a battle, speeches in the senate or in civic 
gatherings, speeches dealing with foreign affairs, or miscellaneous 
items that, as he says,”° “lassen sich nicht naher bestimmen.” 
T believe a simpler classification will be more conducive to clarity ; 
all instances of dramatic speech, whether in or. rect. or in or. obl., 
fall into one or another of the following four groups (these are 
listed in the order of their frequency): international politics, 
internal politics, military affairs, and private and personal 


matters. 
C. The Speakers 


This category is self-explanatory. 


D. The Circumstances 


Here it is my intention to classify the matter in or. rect. and 
obl. according to the surroundings that give each utterance its 
background. As in the case of types and contents, Livy in this 
regard too is conservative, repeating the same situations with 
little variation and only a few cases of complete atmospheric 
novelty. The examples examined fall into seven groups: 


1. in castris. Here are addresses by generals, military con- 
ferences, discussions with delegations, scenes from camp life. 
Included also are two examples which cannot strictly be said to 


75 Op. cit., p. 2. 
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be in castris, both from book XXX: 20, 7-9 contains Hannibal’s 
dictum as he sails from Italy and 30, 3-31, 9 the interview 
between Hannibal and Scipio before the battle of Zama. Both, 
however, seem to belong to this group of military pictures, for 
Hannibal’s ship is but a floating camp, as it were, and the inter- 
view in 30-31 takes place between the two camps involved (XXX, 
29,10: ibi in medio locus conspectus). 


2. in proelio. This group is self-explanatory. 


3. apud populum. This group comprises speech uttered on 
any occasion at which we see the Roman populace gathered 
together, not merely formal addresses at contiones and comitia 
but also such examples as the reclamations of the nobles at the 
consular elections in X, 15, 9: 


cireumstare sellam omnis nobilitas; orare ut ex caeno plebeio 
consulatum extraheret maiestatemque pristinam cum honori tum 
patriciis gentibus redderet 


and the passage describing the terror caused at Rome by the 
news of the battle of the Trebia in XXI, 57, 1-2: 


Romam tantus terror ex hac clade perlatus est ut iam ad urbem 
Romanam crederent infestis signis hostem venturum nec quic- 
quam spei aut auxilii esse quo portis moenibusque vim arcerent; 
uno consule ad Ticinum victo, altero ex Sicilia revocato, duobus 
consulibus, duobus consularibus exercitibus victis, quos alios 
duces, quas alias legiones esse quae arcessantur. 


In a few cases it is the citizenry of some other state that is 
brought forward (XXX, 9, 6 and 37, 9 of Carthage; XX XIX, 
53, 3-4 of Macedonia; XLV, 5, 3-4 of Samothrace; XLV, 10, 
10-11 of Rhodes; XLV, 26, 7-8 of Passaro), but usually it is 
the populus Romanus that the reader sees and hears. 


4. in senatu. Little need be said in explanation of this class. 
All statements made at meetings of the Roman senate belong 
to it. 


5. in concilio. To this group are assigned remarks made at 
meetings of governmental bodies other than those of the Roman 
senate. These Livy himself generally terms concilia (I, 50, 2: 
multa 1bt toto die in concilio variis iactata sermonibus erant; 
X, 16, 3: postulaverunt principum concilium; 


2 
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20, 7: eadem ferme in ceteris Galliae concilus dicta auditaque ; 
XXXIX, 35, 5: Lycortas praetor concilium indiait), although 
in the cases of Carthage and Saguntum he speaks of a senate. 

6. apud legationes. The Romans were constantly sending 
embassies throughout the Mediterranean world to conciliate, 
terrify, or otherwise influence its peoples in their favor. When- 
ever these embassies are not expressly located at a concilium or 
a meeting of a foreign senate, remarks made by and to them 
are placed in this group. 

%. inter privatos. This is the most varied of the seven classes, 
for there is no constant locale, Livy allowing himself the greatest 
freedom in the selection of the dramatic décor. An example from 
each book will make this clear. At I, 5%, 6-8 occurs the jovial 
drinking scene in the tent of Sextus Tarquinius at the siege of 
Ardea, followed at 58, 2-4 by the attack on Lucretia in her bed- 
room; X, 23 presents the dramatic interlude of the exclusion 
by the matronae of Verginia Auli fila from the rites at the 
sacellum Pudicitiae Patriciae; XXX, 7%, 9 shows Sophoniba per- 
suading her husband precibus et misericordia not to abandon 
Carthage (no locale given); in XXXIX, 9-12 is narrated in 
vividly dramatic fashion (largely through conversations) the 
discovery in Rome of the Bacchanalian conspiracy ; and at XLV, 
19 we read the arguments by which Attalus is swayed first to 
betray his brother Eumenes and then to remain loyal to him 
(no locale given). The trait all examples in this group have in 
common is that they belong to conversations of a private and 
personal nature, being usually in the form of dialogues. 


E. Amount and Form 


1. In determining the length of the passages in dramatic 
speech the standard used is the line length found in the Oxford 
edition of Conway, Walters, and Johnson, which contains on the 
average 8 words. As this edition covers only books I-X and 
XXI-XXX, passages from books XX XI-XLV have been adjusted 
to this standard.** Half or quarter lines are counted as full; one- 
or two-word lines are not considered. 


2. By form is meant the use of or. rect. or obl. 


*° The Livian passages considered in these tabulations are as follows: 
I, 7, 2 and 10-11; 9, 3-5 and 14-15; 10, 6; 12, 4-8; 13, 2-3; 16, 6-7; 
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II 


An examination from each of the viewpoints just considered 
of the six books selected as representative of the larger bulk of 
the Ab Urbe Condita will present a fairly accurate and complete 
picture of the way in which Livy employs dramatic speech in 
the course of the extant books. 


17, 10; 18, 9; 22, 6-7; 23, 4-5 and 7-9; 24, 2, 4-5, and 7-8; 25, 1 and 12; 
26, 4-11; 28, 4-9; 32, 6-13; 34, 9; 35, 3-5; 36, 4; 38, 2; 39, 3; 40, 2-3; 
41,3 and 5; 45, 6; 46, 6-8; 47, 2-5 and 10-12; 48, 1-2; 49, 1; 50, 3-6 
and 9; 51, 3-6; 52, 2-3; 53, 6-11; 54, 1; 55, 1; 56, 10; 57, 7; 58, 2-5 
and 7-10; 59, 1 and 8-10. 

X, 4, 8 and 10; 5, 11; 6, 10; 7, 3-8, 12; 9, 5; 10, 8-10; 11, 11-13; 
12,2; 13, 3-4, 6-7, 10 and 12; 14, 11-12; 15, 9-11; 16, 4-8; 17, 2 and 5-6; 
18, 11-14; 19, 1-4, 7-9, 11 and 17; 20, 3-4; 21, 14-15; 22, 2-7; 23, 5 and 
7-8; 24, 5-17; 25, 2-3, 5-7 and 13-18; 26, 2-3; 27, 9; 28, 7, 12-13 and 
16-17; 29, 4; 33, 3; 35, 6-7, 9-11, 13-15 and 18-19; 36, 8; 37, 8 and 11; 
39, 8-9 and 11-17; 40, 11 and 13; 41, 7 and 13; 42, 7; 43, 4; 44, 6-8; 
45, 3 and 5. 

XXI, 3, 3-6; 10, 3-13; 11, 2; 12, 4 and 6; 13; 16, 3-6; 17, 4; 18, 4-14; 
19, 9-10; 20, 5-6 and 8; 21, 3-6; 24, 3-4; 30, 2-11; 34, 2-3; 35, 8-9; 
40-41; 43, 2-44; 45, 5-8; 48, 3; 50, 8-10; 52, 4; 53, 1-5; 54, 2-3; 57, 
1-2; 63, 6-10. 

XXX, 4, 4-5 and 9; 5, 5-6; 7, 9-10 and 12; 9, 6-8; 12, 6-7 and 12-16; 
13, 3-7 and 9-14; 14, 4-15, 2; 15, 5-7, 10 and 12; 16, 6-13; 17, 7-13; 
18, 3-4; 19, 3; 20, 2-4 and 7-9; 21, 6-9; 22, 1-4 and 6; 23, 1-7; 25, 10; 
28, 1-7; 30, 3-30; 31, 1-10; 32, 1-2 and 6-7; 35, 5-9 and 11; 37, 1-6 and 
9; 42, 2-10, 15-19 and 21; 43, 2-3, 5-6 and 9; 44, 3 and 5-11. 

XXXIX, 4, 3-13; 5, 2-5 and 7-8; 9, 4; 10; 11, 1-2, 4-5 and 7; 12, 1; 
12, 3-14, 2; 15, 2-16; 17, 1-3 and 7; 18, 8-9; 19, 4-6; 24, 8-12; 25, 5, 
7-13 and 15; 26; 27, 2-29, 2; 31, 5; 32, 11; 33, 6 and 8; 34, 3-8; 35, 
6-7; 36, 3-4; 36, 6-37, 17; 37, 19 and 21; 39, 6, 8-9, 11-12, and 14-15; 
41, 3-4; 42, 11; 43, 2-3 and 5; 47, 5-6 and 8-11; 50, 8; 51, 9-11; 53, 
3-4; 54, 5-12; 55, 1-3. 

XLV, 1, 8-9; 2, 4-5; 3, 4-8; 4, 3; 5, 3-4 and 7-11; 8, 1-7; 10, 5 and 
10-11; 12, 4-6; 13, 2-7 and 13-17; 14, 1-4; 18, 1-6, 19, 5-6 and 10-17; 
20, 8-9; 22-24; 26, 7-8 and 12-14; 31, 7-8; 32, 11; 34, 14; 35, 9; 36, 
2-5 and 7-8; 37-39; 41; 42, 8-11; 44, 5-6 and 8-13. 
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A. Types 
Number of instances in each book 
Book XXI XXX XXXIX XLV Totals 
contiones 16 28 16 30 32 25 147 
conversations 10 6 2 8 10 4 40 
dicta 11 11 5 6 5 3 41 
condensed combinations 9 12 5 9 3 6 44 
formulae 14 3 1 2 4 0 24 
messages 2 3 1 1 2 1 10 
62 63 30 56 56 39 306 


As befits the kind of history that Livy represents, the most 
frequent type of dramatic speech is, in all the books examined, 
the formal speech. The low number of them found in book I 
is explained by the remote period which the book chronicles, as 
well as by the importance here of social, legal, political, and re- 
ligious disquisitions; that in book XXI by its military character. 


Formulae and messages are almost always in a decided mino- 
rity. The exception, for formulae, is book I, whose antiquarian 
character calls for their presence in quantity. It will be noticed 
that they have disappeared by book XLV, when a period but a 
century and a half before Livy’s own time is reached. 

The other three types hold a middle ground, varying in num- 
ber with the exigencies of the tale to be told, but usually present 
in sufficient quantity to prove the fondness of Livy for these 
means of varying the manner of his composition. Of special 
interest is the large number of condensed combinations (second 
largest for the total of these six books), showing how eager 
Livy is to give a hearing not only to the voiced utterances of the 
individual, but also to the feelings of the masses of the people, 
for in 27 out of the 44 examples examined this class represents 
the utterances of a group: soldiers, common citizens, senators, 
end the like. Always these utterances are given an oratorical 
form that is logical and pleasing, and fits well with the rest 
cf the narrative; yet the vitality introduced by the apparent 
presence of the people themselves is retained. 

Another use made by Livy of this device is the artistic summing- 
up of what was said by a named individual on various occasions 
and at various times, so that again a logical, harmonious form 
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js achieved without renouncing the interest of an apparently 
dramatic scene. 

Livy has well adapted his manner to his material. Formal 
discourse, compounded reproductions, anecdotal remarks, frag- 
ments of conversations, prayers and laws, letters and messages 
are inserted in their right proportions in what is to be a dignified 
yet attractive narrative of the history of a great nation.*’ 


B. Contents 


Number of remarks on each subject 


Book I x XXI XXX XXXIX XLV _ Totals 
International politics 19 6 16 29 25 22 117 
Internal politics 15 14 2 2 18 9 60 
Military affairs 8 39 12 15 2 2 78 
Private matters 20 4 0 10 11 6 51 


62 63 30 56 56 39 306 


The last column in the above table gives the clearest picture 
of relative proportions, for each book has its own peculiarities, 
which cause apparent lack or excess of certain kinds of subject 
matter. Thus it is not surprising that book XXI, with the 
exciting story of the beginnings of the Second Punic War, 
should show a dearth of interest in domestic politics and private 
affairs, or that book X, dealing with the struggle against 
Samnites and Etruscans, should show an abundance of remarks 
on military subjects. Had a book dealing largely with the 
struggles between plebs and patres been included, such as III 
or IV, domestic politics would be found to be preponderant 
there. The last column, however, well bears out what has been 
said of Livy’s historical interests: *° his main emphasis is placed 
on Rome’s relations with foreign nations, a stress on wars being 
a necessary concomitant of this emphasis; constitutional govern- 
ment and the growth of the state hold less fascination for him; 


7 Livy, Praef. 2: scribendi arte rudem vetustatem superaturos and 3: 
quae vita, qui mores fuerint, per quos viros quibusque artibus domi 
militiaeque et partum et auctum imperium sit. 

28 Bornecque, p. 23: “Ce programme suppose avant tout le récit des 
guerres, y compris ce qui les prépare et les négociations qui les termi- 
nent; histoire intérieure n’intervient guére que dans la mesure ow elle 
exerce une influence sur les opérations.” 
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and matters of personal, biographical nature furnish him with 
the least material. In this last class book I is unique because of 
its legendary character. All in all, the subject matter of the pas- 
sages in dramatic speech is well in accord with that of the whole 
work. 

C. Speakers 


Book I x XXI XXX XXXIX XLV 
Number of speakers *° 36 23 16 23 24 21 
Maximum no. of lines given 

to each speaker 40 122 157 143 11i 184 
Average no. of lines 10 17 28 22 27 30 
Minimum no. of lines 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Maximum no. of occasions 

allowed each speaker 6 10 9 15 14 7 
Average no. of occasions 2 3 2 3 2.5 2 
Minimum no. of occasions 1 1 1 1 1 1 


Two facts are evident from an examination of this table: 
1) that a Livian book ordinarily contains a relatively large 
number of speaking parts (Book X XI, with its stress on military 
matters, is necessarily an exception) ; and 2) that this scattering 
of speaking parts is accompanied by an unwillingness—or is it 
lack of interest ?— on the author’s part to let the spotlight fall 
frequently or for a longer period of time upon the majority of 
those who are allotted these réles. A complete tabulation by books 
of the speakers and the number of lines and occasions to speak 
granted each of them (which lack of space forbids reproducing 
here) shows still more clearly how little even the most impor- 
tant personages are allowed to monopolize the stage. Thus the 
15 occasions on which Scipio Africanus is brought forward in 
book XXX are quite sus generis in the books examined, for the 
next highest number, 14 in book XX XIX, is distributed among 
various foreign groups, mainly Greek envoys, while the third 
highest number, the 10 granted the consul Q. Fabius Maximus 
Rullianus in book X, is only two thirds of Scipio’s number. 
In most cases the character is allotted a far lesser number of 
opportunities to speak, and a majority of the characters do not 


*° By “speakers ” are meant not merely individuals, such as Tanaquil, 
King Hiero, an augur; but also groups such as Sabine women, Gallic 
representatives, Roman soldiers, who are given a collective voice or 
heard through an anonymous spokesman. 
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speak more than once. These speakers, individuals as well as 
groups, appear before the reader, let their voices be heard, and 
then pass on again, usually never to reappear. Yet in their 
passing they have given to Livy’s history a touch of the multi- 
plicity that exists in life, for all the types of humanity that 
were encountered in antiquity seem to be present: matrons and 
harlots, Gauls and Greeks, high officials of Rome and simple 
soldiers and priests, kings of Asia and Africa; and, in every 
book, the mass of mankind gives utterance to its hopes and fears, 
its doubts and beliefs— whether it be the populus Romanus in 
terror at Hannibal’s invasion or the army of the Samnites aroused 
by a fremitus concerning the action of the enemy. It seems plain 
that Livy’s interest does not lie in the presentation of rounded 
character studies, of full-length portraits of any save the most 
outstanding personalities, such as Scipio and Hannibal, and 
these in very few instances; the greater number even of Rome’s 
great men figure mainly as minor aids to the furtherance of 
what is ever uppermost in the historian’s mind: the character 
and destiny of what, as has often been pointed out, is his real 
hero—the city of Rome. 

The number of lines given to a character or a group is in 
most cases a good indication of the relative importance that 
character or group has in its book. Thus in book I those who 
speak more than 20 lines apiece are all among the outstanding 
personages found in that book: Romulus, the three Tarquins, 
Tanaquil, Tullus Hostilius. Formulae too take up room in this 
book of antiquarian interest. In book X men like Decius Mus, 
Fabius Maximus, Volumnius, Papirius Cursor, and Appius 
Claudius are the heroes who receive the spotlight, while it is 
appropriate enough in this warlike book that the Roman soldier 
of the lesser ranks too should be allowed to make himself heard. 
Book X XI belongs of course to Hannibal, and, after him, to his 
Roman counterpart, the elder Scipio, but senators and diplomats 
on both sides are given a large share of dramatic speech. Book 
XXX, which closes the war begun in book XXI, presents much 
the same picture, although the romantic story of Sophoniba and 
her two lovers accounts, and rightly, for some part of the dra- 
matics. In the last two books under discussion, where Livy has. 
definitely left behind him the heroic section of Roman history,. 
we find more and more space being given to discussions and. 
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negotiations of international import, and anonymous groups of 
non-Romans: Gauls, Greeks, Asiatics, and others almost steal 
the limelight from such Roman worthies as Aemilius Paulus, 
Postumius Albinus (the consul at the time of the Bacchanalian 
conspiracy), and Fulvius Nobilior. Yet here also, as in book 
XXX, Livy’s fondness for the romantic masters him, and in 
book XXXIX the story of Hispala and Aebutius provides a 
well-told interlude. To foreign rulers too, such as Lycortas, 
Philip, and Masgaba, are given prominent réles in the sections 
dealing with new conquests. The long speech of Servilius Gemi- 
nus in the last book, the occasion of his only appearance there, 
is rather a puzzle; we may attribute it to the score of Aemilius 
Paulus, in behalf of whose triumph it is delivered, and who is 
in a real way the most distinguished character in the book. With 
this exception, it may be said that those who say the most are 
the ones, also, who speak the most often. 

In summary, one might well add to Taine’s dictum: *° “ Tite 
Live ne perd jamais l’occasion de faire agir ses personnages ” 
the words “et de les faire parler.” 


D. Circumstances 


No. of lines in each book 


Book I >.G XXI XXX XXXIX XLV _ Totals 
1. In castris 66 124 274 292 2 27 785 
2. In proelio 22 4] 0 7 aa 0 74 
Military 88 165 274 299 6 27 859 
3. Apud populum 81 177 6 36 120 262 682 
4, In senatu 22 20 27 106 131 270 576 
5. In concilio 59 24 134 29 113 0 359 
6. Apud legationes 37 12 5 7 173 35 269 


Diplomacy 118 56 166 142 417 305 1204 
7. Inter privatos 93 9 0 24 114 49 289 


As has been seen in the discussion of types and contents, the 
picture presented by a table like the above will vary with each 
book. The surest column is again the last, whence it derives 
that strictly political material (3, 4, and 6) involves almost half 
of the total of 3034 lines (1527 lines), more than that if we 


°° Op. cit., p. 284. 
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include 5, of which much is political. Then come military matters 
with a preponderance of remarks made in anticipation of battles 
or as a result of them, and last are the more or less anecdotal 
sections. 

It is again interesting to see how each book has its individual 
character. Books X, XXI, and XXX carry off the military 
honors, whereas XXXIX and XLV abound in discussions of 
national and international affairs. Book X is weakest in these, 
and military matters are almost nonexistent in books XXXIX 
and XLV. Private affairs would find their best representative 
in book I were it not for the many conversations included in 
book XX XIX in connection with the history of the Bacchanalian 
rites. 

The table as a whole shows once again the flexibility and 
stability of Livy’s procedural methods, which combine an accent 
on the importance of matters of state, diplomacy, and war with 
a leavening of interesting material drawn from the realms of 
the less important but perhaps more engaging aspects of history. 


E. Length and Form 


Book I x XXI XXX XXXIX XLV _ Average 
1. Total no. 
of lines 2084 1905 1940 1710 1918 1719 1879 


2. No. of lines 
of dramatic 


speech 380 407 446 501 657 643 506 
3. % of 1 ac- 

counted for 

by 2 18.2 21.4 23.5 29.3 34.2 37.4 27.5 


4. No. of lines 

in or. rect. 206 118 308 207 240 407 248 
5. % of 2 ac- 

counted for 

by 4 54.2 28.9 69 41.3 36.5 63.3 49 
6. No. of lines 

in or. obl. 174 289 138 294 417 236 258 
7. % of 2 ae- 

counted for 

by 6 45.8 71.1 31 58.7 63.5 36.7 51 


Two important facts become evident from the above table: 


1) The percentage of the total number of lines taken up by 
dramatic speech increases with every book, and the increase 
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seems to gain momentum as it progresses.*t Apparently Livy 
found or created more and more occasions for introducing this 
device as he grew more experienced in his work. Quite naturally, 
his sources would supply him with greater quantities of pre- 
sumably authentic material as his history drew nearer to con- 
temporary times. In view, however, of the liberties Livy takes 
in revising, expunging, and elaborating speech material in his 
sources,*? one must assume that a partial reason for this expan- 
sion is his own fondness for dramatic speech as a means of 
vivifying the course of his narration. 

2) There is no such development traceable in the relative 
amount of or. rect. and or. obl. contained in the six books exam- 
ined. In three of them (I, XXI, and XLV) the material in 
or. rect. is preponderant, in one case by as much as 38% ; in the 
other three or. obl. is more plentiful, again usually by large 
margins. There seems thus to be no ground for Kroll’s impres- 
sion that or. obl. becomes less frequent in the later books,** for 
it consumes two-thirds of the space given to dramatic speech in 
as late a book as XXXIX. It is again plain that Livy adapts 
his methods to his material, increasing or decreasing the weight 


1 The increase from book I to book X (a gap of eight books) is 3.2%; 
that from book X to book XXI (ten books) is 2.1%; that from book 
XXI to book XXX (eight books) is 5.8%; that from book XXX to 
book XXXIX (eight books) is 4.9%; and that from book XXXIX to 
book XLV (five books) is 3.2%. 

*2 Cf., e.g., Witte, p. 284 (with reference to Livy, XXXII, 32, 12 ff. 
and Polybius, XVIII, 1, 5ff.): “ Die wichtigste Verinderung ist, dass 
er die bei Polybios nur dem Inhalte nach mitgeteilte Unterhaltung in 
die oratio recta umgesetzt hat” and p. 291 (with reference to Livy, 
XXXIX, 34 and Polybius, XXII, 13f.): “ Zu notieren ist die Umwand- 
lung des letzten Teils des Gesprichs aus der indirekten in die direkte 
Rede”; H. Peter, Die geschichtliche Litteratur iiber die rémische 
Kaiserzeit bis Theodosius I und ihre Quellen, II (Leipzig, 1897), p. 300: 
“Des Livius tibrige Reden kénnen wir zum Teil aus Polybius kontrol- 
lieren und ersehen daraus, dass er auch dessen erdichteten Reden gege- 
niiber nach modglichster Selbstandigkeit gestrebt hat; er hat kurze 
eingeflochten, wo Polybios ausfiihrliche, direkte, wo jener indirekte, und 
umgekehrt, véllig eigene, wo jener nur die Thatsache des Sprechens 
bemerkt; .. . Auch das findet sich, dass Livius an Stellen, wo Polybios 
nichts von gehaltenen Reden erwahnt, solche eingereiht hat”; Kohl, 
p. 21: “Dieser Grad der Selbstindigkeit des Livius in den Reden 
gegeniiber Polybios ist natiirlich in ausgedehnterem Masse fiir die 
anderen Quellen und fiir die vorangehenden Biicher anzunehmen.” 

88 Kroll, Studien, p. 360. 
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placed on the various elements he employs as his subject matter 


suggests and permits. 
III 


It seems appropriate to include here a sketch of the use made 
of dramatic speech by those of Livy’s predecessors and con- 
temporaries in the field of history whose works are extant.** 
The following table, parallel to the one given on p. 137, shows 
the proportion of Teubner lines * given to dramatic speech in 
selected books of five Greek (Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, 
Polybius, and Dionysius Halicarnassensis) and three Roman 
(Sallust, Cornelius Nepos, and Caesar) historians anterior 
to or contemporary with Livy, together with the percentages of 
this dramatic speech material occupied respectively by or. rect. 
and or. 


*4 Lambert concludes his study with an appreciation of the rdéle or. 
obl. plays in Polybius, Sallust, and Caesar, which is excellent in its 
critical and interpretative approach. 

*° The average number of words per line in the Teubner edition is 
equal to that in the Oxford edition of Livy. 

°° For Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon, Sallust and Caesar a 
random choice of one book apiece was made. The relatively small 
number of lines taken from Nepos is explained by the small size of his 
biographies, the much larger number taken from Polybius and Dionysius 
by the fact that the sections examined present historical material cov- 
ered by Livy as well: Books II (Dionysius), XXI (Polybius, III) and 
XXXIII (Polybius, XVIII). The passages are as follows: 

Herodotus, V, 1, 18, 19, 20, 23, 24, 30, 31, 33, 36, 39, 40, 41, 49, 50, 
51, 72, 79, 80, 84, 89, 91, 92, 93, 94, 96, 97, 98, 105, 106, 109, 111. 

Thucydides, IV, 3; 8, 8; 9, 2; 10; 11, 4; 16-20; 22, 1-2; 24, 4; 27,1 
and 5; 28, 1 and 4; 29, 3-4; 30, 4; 36, 1; 37, 2; 38, 3; 40, 2; 46, 5; 
48, 1; 50, 2; 59-64; 68, 6; 73, 2-4; 76, 5; 78, 4; 83, 5; 85-87; 92; 95; 
97, 2-99; 108; 114, 3-5; 118-119, 2; 120, 3; 126. 

Xenophon, Hellenica, IV, 1, 4, 6-14, 32-39; 2, 3-4, 11-12; 3, 2; 4, 6, 
10, and 17; 5, 9 and 13; 6, 2 and 13; 7, 2 and 4; 8, 4, 5, 9, 14, and 38. 

Polybius, III, 11, 5-9; 15, 5 and 7; 21, 6-8; 22, 4-13; 24, 3-13; 25, 
3-5 and 8-9; 27, 2-6 and 8-9; 29, 3; 33, 2-4; 44, 10-12; 62, 6 and 10; 
63, 2-13; 64, 3-10; 77, 4-6; 82, 6; 85, 8; 98, 6-10; 108, 4-109, 12; 111, 
2-10; XVIII, 1, 7-9 and 12-14; 3, 1-9 and 11-12; 4-6, 4; 7, 1, 3-4, and 6; 
8, 4; 9, 1-2, 4-5, and 7-10; 11, 4-11; 22, 8; 23, 3-6; 27, 4; 36, 4-8; 37; 
38, 3-9; 41a; 43, 9; 45, 1-6 and 9; 46, 5; 47, 1-3; 50, 6-9; 51; 52, 4. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, V, 3, 2; 4; 5; 9, 2-3; 10, 2-7; 11, 2-3; 
12, 1-2; 16, 3; 19, 2; 21, 2; 24, 1; 27; 28, 4; 29; 30, 2-3; 31, 3; 32, 2; 
33, 1-2; 34, 1 and 3; 41, 5; 43, 2; 45, 2; 50, 3-4; 51, 2; 54, 5; 60, 1; 
61, 4-5; 62, 3; 63, 1; 64-65; 66-68; 69, 2-3; 70, 4; 71, 3; 72, 1; VI, 
4, 2; 6, 2-9, 6; 10, 1; 14, 3-16; 18-21, 2; 22, 1; 23, 3-24; 26, 1 and 3; 
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Her. Thu. Xen. Pol. Dion. Sal. Nep. Caes. Liv. 


1. Total no. 
of lines 1947 2868 1878 6492 16,7386 2928 934 1074 1879 


2. No. of lines 
dram. speech 419 698 195 716 6,215 692 56 134 506 


8. % of 1 ac- 


counted for 
by 2 21.5 24.3 14.2 11 $7.1 23.7 6 12.5 27.5 


4. No. of lines 
in or. rect. 384 486 154 256 4,528 505 30 9 248 


5. % of 2 ac- 


counted for 
by 4 91.6 69.6 79 35.8 72.8 73 53.6 6.7 49 


6. No. of lines 
in or. obl. 35 212 41 460 1,687 187 26 125 258 


7. % of 2 ac- 


counted for 
by 6 8.4 30.4 21 64.2 27:2 27 46.4 93.3 51 


Study of this table shows that Livy’s practice is unique. 
Herodotus, Thucydides, and Sallust are close to him in the 
amount of space they give to dramatic speech, but their division 
of this amount is totally different in that they all lay far more 
emphasis than does Livy on the direct quotation. Of these three 
Thucydides is the nearest to Livy in his proportions. Polybius 
and Nepos approximate Livy in the relative space they allow 
for or. rect. and for or. obl., but the total amount of dramatic 
speech they have is far below Livy’s. Dionysius approximates 


27, 3-28; 30, 2; 32, 1-2; 35-38; 40-41; 43, 2-44; 45, 3; 47, 2-3; 48, 1-2; 
49, 3-56; 57, 2-58; 59, 2-65, 2; 66; 68; 69, 2 and 4; 70, 2-72, 1; 72, 
3-80; 81, 3-82; 83, 3-88, 3; 89, 3-4; 94, 2; 95, 2; VII, 6, 1; 8, 2; 12, 4; 
13, 1 and 3; 14, 3-15, 2; 16, 1; 16, 4-17, 3; 17, 5; 22-24; 25, 2-4; 28-32; 
33, 3-34, 1; 34, 3-4; 35, 2-3; 36; 37, 2; 38, 1 and 3-4; 39, 2; 40-46; 
48-58, 1; 60-61, 2; 62, 3; 63; 68, 3-6; VIII, l, 5-2, 5; 4, 2; 5-8; 9, 3-10; 
11, 2-3; 13; 14, 3; 15, 1-2; 17, 1; 23-35; 37, 1 and 2; 39, 2-42; 43, 4 
and 5; 44, 2; 45, 2; 46-54, 3; 56, 2; 69, 2; 70, 2-5; 71, 5-72, 3; 73, 
2-76; 77, 2-78, 3; IX, 1, 4-5; 2, 2; 6, 1 and 5-7; 7, 2; 8, 3; 9; 10, 3; 
13, 4; 16, 2; 17, 4; 28, 2 and 4; 29-32; 33, 2; 37, 2 and 4; 43, 2-3; 
44, 1-2 and 6-8; 45-47; 49, 3; 51, 4-53; 54, 3; 59, 5; 60, 3-4. 

Sallust, Bell. Iug., 8, 1 and 2; 9, 2; 10; 11, 5 and 6; 12, 3; 14; 15, 1; 
21, 4; 22, 2-4; 24, 2-10; 25, 5; 26, 1; 31; 33, 4; 35, 10; 38, 9; 49, 2-3; 
51, 4; 54, 1; 55, 1; 56, 4; 58, 5; 62, 1; 63, 1; 64, 2-5; 65, 3; 68, 3; 
70, 5; 71, 5; 76,1; 77, 1; 81, 1; 83, 1; 85; 88, 4-5; 97, 1; 102, 2 and 
5-14; 104, 5; 106, 3; 107, 1-5; 108, 2; 110; 111, 1; 112, 2-3. 

Nepos, Hamilcar, 1, 5; Hannibal, 2, 3-6; 7, 3; 10, 5-6; 12, 3; Atticus, 
4,2; 8, 4; 10, 4; 21, 5-6; 22, 2. 

Caesar, Bell. Gall., V, 3, 6-7; 6, 5; 7, 8; 10, 2-3; 26, 4; 27, 2-11; 28, 
3-7; 29; 30; 31, 1-2; 34, 1 and 3-4; 36, 2 and 3; 38, 2-4; 41, 3-6 and 
7-8; 44, 3; 51, 2-3; 52, 6; 55, 2. 
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Livy in the total percentage but differs strongly in his propor- 
tions. Of Caesar and Xenophon the same thing may be said, 
save that there the total percentage is below Livy’s, whereas in 
Dionysius it is above. 

It will be recognized that in his total percentage of dramatic 
speech Livy shares the practice employed before him by those 
historians universally looked upon as consummate artists, avoid- 
ing the prolixity of Dionysius as well as the jejunity in matters 
oratorical of Xenophon, Polybius, Nepos, and Caesar. On the 
other hand it is clear that his distribution, seen over a total of 
ca. 2000 lines to be about evenly apportioned to both kinds of 
dramatic speech, is not shared by any of the others, some of 
whom favor or. obl. (Polybius and Caesar), the others or. rect. 
(Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Dionysius, Nepos, and 
Sallust). 

In conclusion it may be said that the results obtained from 
this investigation fully justify the high regard in which Livy 
has always (if not universally) ** been held as a skillful writer 
in his field ; ** that his use of or. rect. and obl. is unique in the 
known annals of ancient historiography up to his time; and 
that whereas the proportion between the two types fluctuates 
with the requirements of his subject matter, the general trend 
is in the direction of ever more copious use of a fertile means 
for giving dramatic life to the great story of Rome. 


KonrAD GRIES. 


QUEENS COLLEGE, 
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*7 As representative of adverse criticism in antiquity, cf. the opinion 
of Pompeius Trogus as given by Justinus (XXXVIII, 3,11): in Livio et 
Sallustio reprehendit quod contiones directas pro sua ratione (W6lfflin’s 
emendation of the MS text; Gutschmid reads directas pervorsa ratione, 
Rihl marks the passage as corrupt) operi suo inserendo historiae modum 
excesserint; of the modern a good representative is Soltau (“Der ge- 
schichtliche Wert,” p. 23): “Und doch, trotz aller rhetorischen Fertig- 
keit, trotz mancher geistreichen Wendung, wie inhaltsarm sind diese 
Reden! ” 

*°It would require a detailed comparison of Livy with his sources, 
say Polybius (trial comparisons in this direction have been made; ef. 
Lambert, pp. 58-65 and his references), where they are known and ex- 
tant, or with some historian (perhaps Dionysius) who presents an 
account parallel to one in Livy, to bring out the full artistic superiority 
of the Roman writer in this respect. 


THE UNITY OF EMPEDOCLES’ THOUGHT. 


Of all the philosophers in whose systems inconsistencies have 
been detected, none seems at first glance to be more deserving 
of the charge than Empedocles. Yet I believe that there is no 
basic inconsistency in his philosophy. In this paper I shall first 
state the problem of the unity of Empedocles’ thought, then 
consider two difficulties in the way of a solution and the effect 
that not observing them has had, and finally propose and attempt 
to justify what appears to me to be a reasonable explanation of 
the problem. 

Some of the fragments of Empedocles, as interpreted both 
alone and with the aid of the testimonia, teach or imply the 
doctrine that all things consist of the four elements—earth, air, 
fire and water—combined in various proportions under the influ- 
ence of Love, and that all such combinations are liable to disso- 
lution under the influence of Strife; that since the four elements 
and Love and Strife are the only things that have a separate 
and permanent existence, nature can be explained completely in 
terms of their combinations ;* and that death is a form of disso- 
lution.” Other fragments and testimonia clearly teach the doc- 
trine of the transmigration of souls.* If the body perishes by 
dissolution, we may well inquire, how can such a thing as a soul 
survive to transmigrate? In particular, how can there be a con- 
stant substratum of personality to pass from body to body?# 


+H. Diels, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, 5th ed. by W. Kranz, I 
(Berlin, 1934), to which references will be given thus: A (referring to 
Diels’ section Leben und Lehre, pp. 276-307) 28, 30, 33, 34, 37, 41, 43, 
48, 52; B (referring to Diels’ section Fragmente, pp. 308-374) 6, 8, 11, 
12,17, 21, 26. These references also fit Diels’ earlier collection, Poetarum 
Philosophorum Fragmenta (Berlin, 1901) = Poetarum Graecorum Frag- 
menta auctore Udalrico de Wilamowitz-Moellendorff collecta et edita, 
III, 1, where the contexts are sometimes given with greater fulness than 
in the later work. 

2A 34, 43, 48, 52 (Aristotle), 78; B 8. 

A 1 (§77), 31; B 115, 117, 125, 126, 127, 129, 146, 147. Problems 
of the interpretation of these fragments are discussed by H. S. Long, 
A Study of the Doctrine of Metempsychosis in Greece from Pythagoras 
to Plato (Dissertation, Princeton, 1948), pp. 45-62. 

“Such continuity is indicated by B 117 and 129, and is implied by 
the power to recall the events of one’s previous lives. 
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Some of the fragments appear wholly materialistic in their atti- 
tude and intent, while others are concerned with questions of 
morality or tabus and have a noticeably idealistic tone.° How 
can such apparently inconsistent views of the world have been 
held by one man? Was Empedocles a materialist or an idealist? 

In trying to answer this question, we must beware of two 
difficulties, one involving the arrangement of the fragments, the 
cther concerned with the bias of the testimonia. We shall con- 
sider these difficulties at some length because the failure to be 
fully aware of their existence has certainly helped to augment 
the impression of Empedocles’ inconsistency. 

Empedocles is credited with two principal works: a treatise 
on the physical world entitled zepi ¢icews, “On Nature,” and a 
treatise on the human soul and its fate after death entitled 
xabappoi, “ Purifications.”*® Exactly what do we know of the 
extent and arrangement of these two poems? Diogenes Laértius* 
assigns 5000 verses to the two poems together, while Suidas ® 
assigns 2000 verses to the work on Nature. If both statements 
are correct, then there must have been about 3000 verses in the 
Purifications. Diels has proposed the emendation 
for wevraxtoxiNva in the traditional text of Diogenes, which would 
reduce the number of verses in the Purifications to about 1000 
and triple the fraction of that work preserved in fragments. 

Diels assigns approximately 346 verses to the poem On Nature 
and approximately 110 to the Purifications, which means that 
we have roughly one sixth of the former work and one thirtieth 
of the latter, if we assume that the traditional text of Diogenes 
is correct. If we accept Diels’ emendation, however, then we have 
about one tenth of the Purifications. These computations are 
based on the assumption that Diels has divided the fragments 


115, 136-141. 

°On Empedocles’ other works see S. Karsten, Philosophorum Grae- 
corum Veterum ... Operum Reliquiae, II, Empedocles (Amsterdam, 
1838), pp. 62-74; E. Wellmann, R. E., X (1905), s. v. Empedokles, no. 3, 
cols. 2508 f. 

TVIII, 77 = Al (§77). 

8 v. Mérwvos = A 2. 

® H. Diels, “ Uber die Gedichte des Empedokles,” Berl. Sitzungsb., 1898, 
Erster Halbband, pp. 396-415, especially p. 398. Close study of the text 
of Diogenes has been hampered by the fact that there is no critical 
edition, a lack of which I hope presently to remedy. 
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correctly but, as a matter of fact, very few of the fragments can 
be assigned with any certainty to the work from which they 
came. Nine of the 111 fragments of the poem On Nature are 
explicitly said to come from that work by the writers who quote 
them,!° and nine others can be identified with great probability 
because we know that the poem On Nature was addressed to a 
certain Pausanias, so that second person singular forms probably 
refer to him.1! Of the 42 fragments assigned to the Purifications 
by Diels, only two are cited explicitly.17 Since Empedocles ad- 
dressed this work to the citizens of Acragas, second person 
plural forms enable us to identify three more fragments; ** and 
a fourth,* which is cited from the third book of the poem On 
Nature, probably is from the Purifications too.*° Thus 24 of 
the 153 fragments can be apportioned between the two works 
with something approaching certainty; from there on, the ar- 
rangement of the fragments is a matter of speculation. The 
truth of the matter is that, since an editor of the fragments 
must arrange them in some order, the most logical method is to 
gather the fragments concerned with the physical universe in 
one group and those concerned with religious matters in another 
group. This method was suggested by Scaliger and has been 
fcllowed, in one form or another, by Sturz and every subsequent 
editor..° As a method of arrangement it is admirable, but we 
should be very cautious about making statements concerning 
Empedocles that assume (it may be unwittingly on our part) 
that Diels’ arrangement is Empedocles’. The order of the frag- 
ments given by Diels is demonstrably wrong in one instance, 
for fragment 62 comes from Book II of the poem On Nature, 
while fragment 96 comes from Book I; and he may well be 
wrong in placing fragment 118, which is concerned with the 


1°B 1, 8, 17, 62, 75, 85, 96, 103, 104. 

11B 2, 4, 5, 6, 21, 23, 38, 110, 111. 

112, 113. 

18B 114, 124, 136. 

4B 134, 

15 Diels, Vorsokratiker, note on B 134. 

16 F, G. (i.e, W.) Sturz, Hmpedocles Agrigentinus, I (Leipzig, 1805), 
who describes the method and mentions his debt to Scaliger on pp. 
xxxvf. A bibliography of editions and other works is given by E. 
Bodrero, Il principio fondementale del sistema di Empedocle (Rome, 
1904), pp. 13 ff. 
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birth of a child, in the Purifications instead of with the other 
fragments on the same subject,’’ which he has put in the work 
On Nature. Be that as it may, Diels’ arrangement must not be 
allowed to produce the impression that there was a dichotomy 
in Empedocles’ philosophy, unless a study of the fragments 
themselves brings us to this conclusion. 

The second difficulty attending a study of the fragments of 
Empedocles involves the bias of the testimonia. We cannot really 
look at Empedocles with our own eyes, but are reduced by cir- 
cumstances to a status like that of insects with mosaic vision, 
for our testimonia oblige us to view Empedocles through not 
one but dozens of pairs of eyes. A detailed study of the doxo- 
graphic tradition of Empedocles lies beyond the scope of the 
present paper,'® but even a summary examination of the testi- 
monia yields facts that are of value for our present purpose, and 
that seem not to have been sufficiently emphasized by previous 
students. 

Our knowledge of Empedocles comes to us, essentially, from 
two separate sources. On the physical side the tradition derives 
from the Peripatetic School, beginning with Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus and continuing till the time of the late commentators 
on Aristotle such as Simplicius.*® This does not mean that 
every single testimontum and fragment of Empedocles’ physical 
theories is derived from a Peripatetic writer, which would be an 
extraordinary thing; in fact, the usual compendious writers are 
well represented: Aétius, Clemens Alexandrinus, Sextus Empiri- 
cus, Hippolytus, Diogenes Laértius, Athenaeus, Eusebius, and 
Stobaeus.*° But a remarkably large number of the most valuable 


7B 65-70. 

*8 An elaborate study of the sources for Empedocles’ biography has 
been made by J. Bidez, “La biographie d’Empédocle,” Université de 
Gand, Receuil de travaux publiés par la faculté de philosophie et lettres, 
12e fascicule (Gand, 1894), pp. 1-104. The tradition for the biography 
is naturally not the same as the tradition for the doctrines. 

*° Diels cites approximately 76 passages from the corpus Aristotelicum, 
derived from 17 genuine and 5 spurious works; 11 from Theophrastus, 
including the long passage (A 86) on Empedocles’ doctrine of the senses; 
and from commentators on Aristotle, 33 passages from Simplicius, 5 from 
Alexander Aphrodisiensis, 4 from Philoponus, and 1 from Olympiodorus 
—130 passages in all, of exceedingly diverse length and importance. 

»° Diels cites 41 passages from Aétius, 16 from Clement, 10 from 
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statements and fragments does come from Aristotle and his 
successors. This strong interest in Empedocles’ atomic theory 
should not surprise us, for Aristotle’s own theory of the com- 
position of matter *! is close enough to the Empedoclean theory 
to enable Aristotle to use his favorite approach to a philosophical 
subject: namely, to treat his predecessors as stammering Aristo- 
telians, and show how they gradually approached his own posi- 
tion. This interest in Empedocles, to judge by the provenience 
of the fragments, apparently remained alive in the Peripatetic 
School for some centuries.” 

Empedocles’ doctrine concerning the soul, on the other hand, 
was rather neglected by the Peripatetics. To be sure, it is in- 
cluded in the history of early psychologies with which Aristotle 
begins his De Anima,”* but there it is merely lumped with the 
theories of several philosophers, all of whom identified the soul 
with the power of sensation or regarded sensation as the chief 
manifestation of soul; and since Aristotle’s explanation of the soul 
was far different,2* Empedocles’ doctrine and others of the same 
type are quickly dismissed. Our most numerous and informative 
fragments and testimonia concerning the Empedoclean doctrine 
of the soul come, not from the Peripatetic School, but from the 
Academy, chiefly from Plutarch®* and the Neo-Platonists,”°® 
although Plato*’ too shows great interest in the doctrine of 
transmigration and has many motifs in common with Empedocles 
in his treatment of this doctrine. 

Thus Empedocles was divided in two in ancient times, as 
can easily happen to a' thinker who undertakes to present a large 


Sextus Empiricus, 9 from Hippolytus, 5 from Diogenes, 5 from Athen- 
aeus, 4 from Eusebius, and 4 from Stobaeus. Diels, I, p. 288, lines 21 f., 
assumes that much of this material comes ultimately from Theophrastus. 

*1 De Gen. 328b26-338b19. H. Cherniss, Aristotle’s Criticism of Pre- 
socratic Philosophy (Baltimore, 1935), pp. 46-61. Cited hereafter as 
“ Cherniss.”’ 

*2 A 39. ‘The complete accommodation of Empedocles’ doctrine of the 
elements to Aristotle’s is found in two passages of Aétius, A 43. 

28 404b8-15. 


24 De An. 407b27-418a6. 

*5 Diels cites 59 passages of Plutarch, taken from 2] different works. 

#6 Six passages from Porphyrius; three each from Iamblichus and 
Proclus; two from Theo of Smyrna; and one each from Ammonius, 
Plotinus, Synesius, and Hierocles. 

*7 Plato is cited by Diels five times. See also Long, op. cit., pp. 63-86. 
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synthesis of all aspects of human experience. If such a thinker 
attempts to include the data of senses, reason, and intuition in 
his explanation of the world, and if he attempts to give an 
account of the physical world and the realm of spirit also, then 
the scientists may admire his scientific achievements, but are 
likely to feel it was a pity he had to dabble in such speculative 
matters as religion, while those whose interests are primarily 
religious will simply ignore his scientific theories. If we may 
trust Sorokin’s copiously documented history of Western Culture, 
there have been two chief periods when matter and spirit received 
equal attention and were not felt to be in a sense antagonistic to 
each other, the Fifth Century B. C. and the late Middle Ages.”* 
Empedocles, it is interesting to note, lived in one of these periods 
and was eagerly studied by the Arabic scholastic philosophers in 
the other.”® In our own time, when it is fashionable to suppose 
the conflict of religion and science to be irreconcilable, it is not 
surprising that Empedocles’ philosophy is felt to show a striking 
lack of unity. Empedocles was cut in two by the ancients, and 
modern scholars seem disposed to leave him in that state while 
they march between the halves. 

Although the doxographic tradition is divided, as we have seen, 
and although Empedocles’ poems are preserved only in frag- 
ments, yet I believe that these difficulties are not insurmountable. 
While the bias of our sources tends to conceal the real unity of 
Empedocles’ philosophy, the Peripatetics on the one hand and 
the Neo-Platonists on the other reveal enough of that particular 
side of Empedocles’ philosophy which interested each more, so 
that we can still trace the lines of juncture between the two 


°° P. A. Sorokin, Social and Cultural Dynamics, 4 vols. (New York, 
1937-1941). Vol. II, especially pp. 196-199. 

7° About 900 A.D. Ibn Masarrah brought a document then current 
under the name of Empedocles from Egypt to Spain. Knowledge of 
“ Empedocles ” is still displayed as late as 1127 in the History of Sects 
and Religions of al-Shahrastani. Although “ Empedocles” is supposed 
to have been an Hermetic treatise, yet it is likely that some genuine 
Empedoclean material was embedded in the work. See M. Horten in 
Ueberwegs Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie, II, 11th ed. by 
B. Geyer (Berlin, 1928), pp. 301-304; the German translation of al- 
Shahrastani by T. Haarbriicker, Religionspartheien und Philosophen- 
schulen, 2 vols. (Halle, 1850-1851), especially II, pp. 90-98; and C. de 
Vaux in the Encyclopaedia of Islam, IV (Leyden and London, 1934), 
pp. 263 f. 
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sides — “two sides” from the point of view of our own times, 
but not from the point of view of Empedocles. 

Confronted by Diels’ separation of the fragments of Empedo- 
cles into two distinct works, a distinction somewhat reinforced 
by the Peripatetic atmosphere in which the one group of frag- 
ments is preserved and the Neo-Platonic atmosphere of the other 
group, students of Greek philosophy have resorted to various 
explanations. Some, of whom Rohde, Zeller, and Schmid *° may 
serve as examples, assume that there is a basic inconsistency in 
the philosophy of Empedocles; that Empedocles never stopped 
to reason out his philosophy as a whole, but merely recorded all 
the theories that interested him without, perhaps, even being 
aware that they are inconsistent. 

Others, such as Bidez,** Diels,*? and Wilamowitz-Moellendorff,** 
have resorted to a more desperate device to explain the “ obvious ” 
inconsistency of the fragments while avoiding the assumption 
that Empedocles was too dull-witted to perceive it. Empedocles, 
they say, underwent a great change of outlook in the course of 
his life; and since both conversion and loss of faith are clearly 
defined and not infrequent religious experiences, our scholars 
divide into two parties, in favor of conversion,** and in favor of 
loss of faith.** It is equally easy to construct a convincing 
account of Empedocles’ life on either assumption. 

Behind these theories there seems to be lurking the suspicion 
that Empedocles cannot be taken quite seriously as a philosopher 
because he was emotionally somewhat unstable, and this sus- 
picion is supported by the suggestion that Empedocles was, at 
least in part, a charlatan. Now, this suggestion apparently de- 
rives from Satyrus** (whose fondness for piquant details needs 


80 EK. Rohde, Psyche, English translation of the 8th ed. by W. B. Hillis 
(New York, 1925), pp. 379, 382 f.; E. Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen, 
I, 2, 5th ed. (Leipzig, 1892), pp. 806, 8837; W. Schmid, Geschichte der 
griechischen Literatur, I (Munich, 1929), p. 317 and n. 1. 

31 Op. cit., pp. 159-174. See also W. Kranz, “ Die Katharmoi und die 
Physika des Empedokles,” Hermes, LXX (1935), pp. 111 ff. 

32 See note 9. 

88 U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, “ Die Ka@apyol des Empedokles,” 
Berl. Sitzungsb., 1929, pp. 626-661. 

$4 Diels, op. cit., p. 413. 

35 Bidez, loc. cit.; Wilamowitz, op. cit., pp. 659 ff. 

86 Satyrus ap. Diog. Laért., VIII, 59. 
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no emphasizing) ,°" and is based, as practically all of Empedocles’ 
biography seems to be, on hasty deductions from his own words.** 
There is really not the slightest evidence that Empedocles was 
a charlatan, and we must avoid letting that supposition influ- 
ence our interpretation of his philosophy. If we give up for the 
moment the traditional conviction of Empedocles’ inconsistency, 
can we combine the fragments dealing with the elements and 
those dealing with the transmigration of souls in a consistent 
doctrine that will harmonize with all aspects of Empedocles’ 
teaching and with the history of early Greek philosophy, so far 
as we are acquainted with it? It seems to me that we can,*® 
and I shall now endeavor to substantiate my belief. 

For the interpretation of the relationship between Empedocles’ 
two poems there is a passage of particular importance in Sim- 
plicius’ commentary on the Physics of Aristotle.*® Simplicius 
writes : 


He [Empedocles| makes the material elements four, fire and 
air and water and earth, being invisible, changing in mixture 
and separation as to abundance and scarcity, but the first princi- 
ples in the proper sense, by which these are moved, are Love and 
Strife. The elements must continually be moving reciprocally, 
at one time being combined by Love, at another time being 
separated by Strife: so, according to him, the principles are six. 


87 On the interests and methods of Satyrus and other biographers of 
his time see D. R. Stuart, Epochs of Greek and Roman Biography 
(Berkeley, 1928), Chap. VI. 

88K, Freeman, The Pre-Socratic Philosophers (Oxford, 1946), pp. 172- 
178. 

°° This explanation is similar to that outlined by Cornford in the 
process of defending his thesis that early Greek philosophy was a product 
rather than an antagonist of early Greek religion. There is some interest, 
I believe, in seeing how this explanation can grow out of a study of the 
fragments and doxographic tradition of Empedocles, as well as out of 
a study of the history of Greek religion and philosophy. Cornford’s pub- 
lished remarks cover only what was strictly necessary for his purpose: 
F. M. Cornford, From Religion to Philosophy (London, 1912), pp. 224- 
242, 

404 28 = H. Diels, Simplicii in Aristotelis Physicorum libros .. . 
Commentaria, 2 vols. (Berlin, 1882, 1895), Vols. IX and X in the series 
Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca edita consilio et auctoritate Aca- 
demiae Litterarum Regiae Borussicae, Vol. IX, p. 25, line 21—p. 26, 
line 4 = H. Diels, Doxographi Graeci, editio iterata (Berlin and Leipzig, 
1929), p. 478, lines 1-15. 
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For in truth in one place he gives a creative power to Strife and 
Love when he says: 
“ Sometimes coming together under the influence of Love, 
And sometimes borne apart by Strife’s hatred.” 
Another time he puts them on a level with the four, when he says: 
“Then again it [the sphere] separated from one into many, 
Fire and water and earth and the boundless height of air, 
And destructive Strife apart from these, equally poised every 


way, 
And Love among them, equal in length and width.” 


This passage occurs in Simplicius’ long note on Physics 
184b15, *AvdyKn pilav evar apxnv 7) wAciovs, Which takes 
the form of a very full discussion of the dpxai proposed by the 
Greek philosophers down to and including Plato. It is usually 
assumed that the information in these lines, if not the exact 
words, is taken from the Physical Opinions of Theophrastus, 
since the subject matter and style of the passage resemble those 
of the explicit quotations from Theophrastus’ work contained 
in Simplicius’ commentary.*? Of the eleven or twelve fragments 
of the Physical Opinions that Diels recovers from Simplicius’ 
Physics, four or five are thus identified by their general tone 
rather than by any statement of Simplicius.* 

If this passage of Simplicius’ Physics is really based on 
Theophrastus, as it seems reasonable to presume, then we must 
inquire how accurate an account of Empedocles’ doctrines we 
can obtain from it. It requires no extensive study of the frag- 
ments of Theophrastus’ philosophical works to find that he, like 
Simplicius and Aristotle himself, was prone to judge the doctrines 
of earlier philosophers by the standard of Aristotle,** although 
he had made intensive studies of the works of his predecessors,** 
much in the manner of Aristotle’s studies of constitutions, on 
the basis of which he might have adopted a more sympathetic 
approach to them. Hence, we conclude, Theophrastus’ words 
must be interpreted with caution. 


41 Diels, Doxographi, p. 104. 

“? In the Index Nominum of his edition of Simplicius, Vol. X, p. 1447, 
Diels adds two new fragments of Theophrastus’ Physical Opinions 
(neither one of which refers to Theophrastus by name) to those given 
in his Dowographi. He is less certain of one of these fragments than 
the other: hence the variation in the preceding numbers. 

48 Diels, Doxographi, p. 103. *4 Diels, loc. cit. 
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As a matter of fact, the idea behind this particular interpre- 
tation of Empedocles may have been taken from Aristotle himself, 
for Aristotle, like Simplicius, points out what he considers to 
be Empedocles’ inconsistent use of Love and Strife in De Gene- 
ratione 314a16-17: “... Empedocles holds that the corporeal 
elements are four, while all the elements—including those which 
initiale movement—are six in number;...”**° And in Meta- 
physics 1075b1-6 we read: “ Empedocles also has a paradoxical 
view; for he identifies the good with Love, but this is a principle 
both as mover (for it brings things together) and as matter 
(for it is part of the mixture). Now even if it happens that 
the same thing is a principle both as matter and as mover, still 
the being, at least, of the two is not the same. In which respect 
then is love a principle?” In these two passages Aristotle is 
expressing the same criticism of Empedocles as Simplicius. 

We shall now examine the significance of the passage of 
Simplicius. In it we see Simplicius (or Theophrastus) fighting 
against the assumption, which was inconceivable to him, that 
Empedocles regarded Love and Strife as material substances. 
Yet both Simplicius and Aristotle are forced to concede that 
Empedocles sometimes speaks of these two elements as material, 
putting them on the same level as earth, air, fire and water; 
and indeed, the simplest way to understand Empedocles’ con- 
ception of the original state of the universe is as a sphere 
mingled of the four elements and encased in an envelope of 
Love.*® 

In speaking of Love and Strife as material, we must take care 
not to present Empedocles’ view in a false and exaggerated light. 
It might be more accurate to speak negatively and say that Love 
and Strife were not immaterial,*’ for Empedocles apparently 
regarded them as material quite simply, without emphasis and 
as a matter of course. 

The history of philosophy can be regarded, from one point of 
view, as a gradual awakening to distinctions that at first are 
completely ignored; then perceived vaguely, discussed, and 


“©The translations of this and the following passage from Aristotle 
are taken from the Oxford translations of his works. 

*°On the sphere: A 41; B 27-29. The envelope of Love is suggested 
by B 17 (vss. 19, 20), 35 (vs. 4), 36. 

‘7 Cherniss, p. 108, n. 444. 
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gradually clarified until they receive precise formulation; and 
finally are so readily and generally accepted that they cease to be 
noticed except when the very fundamentals of thought are being 
once more analyzed from some new viewpoint. The traditional 
method of studying the history of philosophy in terms of a series 
of individuals is likely to obscure this process. So it was with 
the contrast of material and immaterial in Greek thought. It is 
not within the scope of this paper to discuss in detail the de- 
velopment of the concept of immaterial; suffice it to say that it 
appears to play no part in the speculations of the early Ionian 
physical school, nor in the thinking of the period that preceded it. 
Parmenides forced the idea into the open by his paradoxical 
account of a motionless universe, and thus caused Leucippus and 
Democritus to use the Void as part of their physical system. 
In Plato’s doctrine of Ideas, the concept of immaterial has a 
clear and important role, for the Ideas are often referred to as 
“unseen” ddpatos), or “without body” (dowparos).* 
To Aristotle the tmmaterial seems to have been completely 
obvious, as we shall presently have occasion to indicate. We 
should not fall into the same error that Aristotle did of assuming 
that Empedocles was conscious of the distinction, for it is unlikely 
that he was. In the fragment on the senses, to be considered 
later, we once more find the six elements on a par with each 
other, and there seems to be no extant fragment of Empedocles 
in which Love and Strife can not be understood as material. 
Yet the realization that Love and Strife are material must 
not be allowed to obscure the fact that they have somewhat 
different functions from the other four elements in the mixture, 
controlling, as they do, the dissolution and gradual reforming 
of the sphere.*® In the extant fragments they are not spoken of 
as ingredients of any particular physical compound, in the way 
that the other four elements are used.°° If the distinction of 
material and immaterial had influenced the thinking of Empedo- 
cles, he would doubtless have spoken of Love and Strife as 
efficient forces in some sort, just as Aristotle describes them.™ 


*8See F. Ast, Lexicon Platonicum (Leipzig, 1835-1838), s.v. dedys, 
aéparos, and dowpuaros. 

4° See notes 68 and 69. 

50 A 51, 78, 86 (§§ 10,11); B 96. 

51 Metaph. 984b23-985b22. 
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To us, as to Aristotle, it is hard to conceive Love and Strife 
otherwise, and Empedocles’ concepts seem merely fluctuating 
and imprecise; but we must try to appreciate Empedocles’ 
standpoint. 

It may be objected to this interpretation that the second 
passage of Empedocles quoted by Simplicius does not contain a 
very clear and decisive example of the material nature of Love 
and Strife, and—more important—that if Aristotle could have 
fcund some explicit lines to prove them material, he would have 
used them in the passage of De Anima to be considered below. 
Two rejoinders can, however, be made to this objection. 

First, Aristotle treats the subjects of the elements and causa- 
tion in Empedocles (not to mention the other Presocratics) in 
such a capricious and inconsistent manner and forces passages 
of Empedocles into the Aristotelian philosophy with such Pro- 
crustean vigor and in such defiance of their meaning, that there 
is no reason to suppose he would exercise great care in the selec- 
tion of the most apposite example to illustrate his point. Since 
Aristotle seems to have been quite unsympathetic to the views 
of other philosophers in his interpretations of them, almost any 
passage of Empedocles serves his purpose equally well. For 
example, he suggests in De Generatione 315a19-23 that Empedo- 
cles really had but one element, the sphere, from which all other 
things were derived, although he speaks elsewhere, as we have 
seen, of fowr elements, and even of siz. Again, in the passage 
from Metaphysics 10%75b quoted above, Aristotle is analyzing 
Impedocles’ doctrine of the elements in the light of his own 
theory of the four causes,°? and is trying to identify Love with 
one and only one of them. Yet elsewhere Aristotle recognizes, 
at least for purposes of analysis,°* that a given thing may func- 
tion in more than one way with respect to something else: for 
example, the good is present in the universe as organizational 
principle and as ruler; °* and the soul, though numerically one, 
is described as having a variety of functions with respect to the 
body.°° Argumenta ex silentio would seem somewhat hazardous 
when applied to a writer whom even the desirability of self- 
consistency does not prevent from grossly misrepresenting the 
meaning of others. 


52 Cherniss, pp. 222 f., 226-234. 54 Metaph. 1075a12-19. 
58 Metaph. 1078a21-23. °° De An, 411a24-418a6, 
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Second, Aristotle took the distinction between material and 
immaterial absolutely for granted. He apparently does not dis- 
cuss this distinction explicitly °° anywhere in his extant works, 
although he had excellent opportunities in his refutation of 
Democritus’ and Leucippus’ theory of the Void,*’ and in his 
distinction between vAn and tAn On this point 
Aristotle stood squarely on Plato’s shoulders, not deeming it 
necessary to explain a distinction that he felt as obvious. Since, 
then, we have no explicit discussion of this distinction by 
Aristotle, accompanied by the usual historical references, what 
ke has to say on the subject appears in the form of obiter dicta 
end must be handled with even greater reserve than his more 
systematic remarks on other points. 

This is true of the two passages cited above. De Generatione 
314a16-17 stands in a passage where Aristotle is discussing 
whether coming-to-be is the same as alteration, and where he 
concludes that philosophers with one dpy7 must answer Yes, 
and philosophers with more than one dpyyn (of whom Empedocles 
is an example) must answer No. Here the point is not the 
nature of Empedocles’ elements, but their number. Metaphysics 
1075b1-6 is part of a passage on the relation of the good to the 
universe, and so is as little concerned fundamentally with the 
nature of Empedocles’ elements as the preceding passage. For 
these two reasons I believe that the absence of a completely 
explicit fragment proving Love and Strife material (in terms 
acceptable to Aristotle and to us) is not so significant as it at 
first appears. 

From the six lines of Empedocles quoted by Simplicius we 
conclude, in the light of the preceding discussion, that Empedo- 
cles regarded the entire physical universe as made up of six 
elements: earth, air, fire, water, Love, and Strife; with the 
understanding, however, that Love and Strife were elements 
with somewhat different functions from the other four. 

Other fragments reveal that Empedocles believed the indi- 
vidual objects of nature acquire their various appearances and 
properties from the relative proportions of the primary sub- 


5° The distinction naturally appears by implication in many passages. 
57 Phys. 213b30-214a16. 
58 Metaph. 1035b27-1036a13. 
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stances that they contain.®® Man too is composed of the six 
substances. His intellect resides in the blood, which is formed 
by a mixture of equal parts of earth, air, fire, and water. 

This theory of the human intellect is revealed by a passage of 
Theophrastus’ treatise De Sensu: °° 


He [Empedocles] speaks in the same way about intelligence 
and ignorance. Thought is carried on, he says, by means of like 
things, and ignorance is caused by unlike things, since mind is 
the same or almost the same as perception. Having enumerated 
how we know each thing by means of its like, he went on to 
state that, 


“From these all things are fixed and fashioned together 
And with these they think and feel pleasure and pain.” 


That is why he stated that the blood is the particular seat of 
the intelligence, for in it the elements are most mingled. 


. . . Whoever have the “ medium mixture” in any particular 
part of the body, are skilled in that place: good orators have it 
in their tongues; good workmen, in their hands. 


In the philosophy of Empedocles, Theophrastus is saying, 
thought is really very like sense-perception : ** just as we see the 
fire blazing on the hearth by means of the fire that is within our 
eyes, so we think about that same fire by means of the fire that 
forms one quarter of our blood. “Thought is the same, or almost 
the same, as perception.” “The same” because it is carried on 
Ly the same method of like-and-like. But Theophrastus is aware 
that there is a difference, in the philosophy of Empedocles, 
between mind and perception: perception covers a wider range, 
for it is carried on by means of all six primary substances. 

This latest statement can be verified by a passage of Aristotle. 
In the account of earlier beliefs concerning the soul that begins 
the De Anima, ®** Empedocles is said to be one of the philosophers 
who regarded perception as the chief characteristic of soul, as 
distinguished from thinkers like Anaxagoras who identified the 
soul with the power of originating movement. Here, as in many 
other passages, Aristotle’s interpretation may be distorted,® 


5° See note 50. 

6° A 86 (§§ 10,11). See also A 30, 97; B 105, 107. 

*: Aristotle had said that Empedocles equated the two: B 106 = De 
An, 427a21-29, 

62 404b7-15 = B 109. °8 Cherniss, pp. 293-295. 
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but what he tells us about Empedocles is of the highest value: 
“Empedocles declares that it [the sphere] is formed out of all 
his elements, each of them also being soul; his words are, 


‘By earth we see earth; by water, water; 
By aether we see the divine aether; by fire, destroying fire; 


Love, by Love; and Strife by mournful Strife.’” 


There are two assumptions implicit in these lines of Empedo- 
cles that are worthy of comment. First, that we perceive like by 
like. This, as Aristotle says,°* was the common assumption of 
many of the early Greek philosophers, and he takes considerable 
pains to refute it. Second, that perception is a purely physical 
process, for all six elements are presented as on the same level; 
whence we deduce that the ensemble of the six elements (which 
Aristotle, using his own terminology, calls “ soul”) is physical too. 

Since man’s intellect is a combination of the four traditional 
elements but his sense-perception is carried on by means of a 
mixture of all six of the primary substances, mind is, in a sense, 
a subdivision of perception. What relation did this connection 
between intellect and sense-perception bear to the rest of Empedo- 
cles’ philosophy? I would suggest that Empedocles regarded the 
remainder of perception after the removal of mind, a combina- 
tion of Love and Strife, as the organizing principle of the body 
and the moral character of the individual man, his personality 
censidered in its ethical aspect. This combination of Love and 
Strife was, I venture to suppose, the daiywv which transmigrates 
from body to body, the equivalent of a soul in the terminology 
of other philosophers—for Empedocles apparently did not use 
the word ywx7 in the sense of “soul.” ®* At death the earth, air, 
fire, and water of the body are separated, thus terminating the 
functions peculiar to the mind, but the daiywy goes to the place 
of judgment, and presently is sent back to the world and pro- 
vided with a new body.® The daiywy is not a constant, but a 
slowly changing variable which, if the man is on the upward 


®4 See note 62. 

65 Op. cit., 409b2-18. 

°° The one occurrence of yvx7 in the extant fragments (B 138) is, 
as Wilamowitz says (op. cit., p. 659), in the Homeric sense of “ breath 
of life” or simply “ life.” 

87 See note 3. 
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path towards godhood, is gradually losing its element of Strife 
and finally becomes a god when it consists of nothing but Love. 
It is the Satywv that provides the constant substratum of per- 
sonality without which transmigration is meaningless. | 

This interpretation involves at least one serious difficulty. 
At death four of the elements are dispersed but the other two, 
Love and Strife, survive to form the nucleus for the next incar- 
ration. Why, we must inquire, if all six elements are material, 
can two of them resist dispersion? We get no help from the 
fragments of Empedocles or the testimonia that will enable us 
to answer this question directly ; but I believe that the statement 
is true nevertheless, and can be shown to be true by a comparison 
cf Empedocles’ doctrines of the universe and man, the macrocosm 
and the microcosm. 

Originally the four elements formed a great globe, “the 
sphere,” held together by Love; Strife was on the outside. Strife 
penetrated the envelope of Love, and caused the elements to 
begin to withdraw from each other and form various combina- 
tions.°* Thus the world as we know it gradually evolved. The 
elements have a considerable degree of freedom in making combi- 
nations and dispersing once again, but the rapidity and violence 
of the process is apparently controlled by the proportions of 
Love and Strife that are present. For a long time Strife is in 
the ascendancy, but then its power begins to wane. The rapidity 
of the changes decreases, and finally all the elements once more 
form the motionless sphere, when Love has completely conquered 
Strife.® 

The history of a human life is similar. Once each man was a 
god, moved only by Love. Then Strife invades the man’s life 
and he falls from his divine state.*° The four elements are dis- 
persed and recombined again and again as he suffers death and 
reincarnation, but the proportions of Love and Strife change 
only slowly. If the man is on the upward path towards godhood, 
the amount of Love in his composition gradually increases till 
finally all Strife is expelled and the man becomes a god once 
more,” 


* A 46; B 30, 31. 7B 115. 
° A 29, 41, 52; B 17, 26-29. ™2B 146. 
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The parallelism between Empedocles’ account of the universe 
and his account of man appears to be so great that I believe we 
are justified in supposing that Love and Strife occupied the 
same superior position in controlling human life that they are 
known to have occupied in controlling the course of the universe. 

If this interpretation is correct, then there was no basic 
inconsistency between Empedocles’ poem On Nature and his 
Purifications, but they were applications of the same theory to 
the macrocosm and the microcosm respectively. As to the ques- 
tion whether Empedocles was a materialist or an idealist—it now 
eppears that this question is scarcely appropriate when applied 
to a philosopher whose consciousness of the distinction between 
matter and spirit was undeveloped. But from our own point of 
view the question has meaning, and we are now in a position to 
answer it. Empedocles was both. He is a materialist in so far 
as he explains nature entirely in terms of the combinations of 
physical substances; but he is also an idealist in so far as he 
regards these substances as under a higher control which, while 
it is not immaterial, cannot be explained, but is the moral order 
of the universe objectified. 

Hersert S. Lona. 


CoLuece. 


THE MORPHOLOGY OF THE GREEK COMPARATIVE 
SYSTEM: ITS RHYTHMICAL AND 
REPETITIVE FEATURES. 


The Greek comparative forms, adjectival and adverbial, offer 
a number of interesting morphological problems, which have 
attracted the notice of many of the students of the language. I 
propose here to direct attention to three phenomena which are 
purely, or mainly,* Greek developments, and which it seems to 
me especially profitable to consider together. The first is the 
variation of quantity which is seen in the final vowel of o-stems 
before the suffixes -repos, -ratos: codds, copwtepos, but sovnpds, 
rovnpotepos. Secondly, there is the form of the superlative suffix 
-raros, of which the final syllable -ros replaces the IE. *-mos seen 
in Skt. -tamas, Lat. -timus. And thirdly, Greek shows a distinc- 
tion between the neuter accusative forms of all comparative and 
superlative adjectives when used with adverbial sense, according 
to which the comparative uses the singular (coddrepov, jocov) 
and the superlative nearly always the plural (codwrara, 


§ 1. 


Many investigators have sought to explain the quantitative 
variation of codwrepos: rovnpétepos. As is well known, the varia- 
tion depends on the length of the penultimate syllable of the 
positive form. I do not claim to have found any new explanation 
of it, for in my view we do not need one, de Saussure having 
long ago suggested what is probably the right one. What I would 
stress is the fact that, whether we agree with de Saussure or not, 
we are obliged to have recourse at some stage to a rhythmical law 
or principle. 

For one school of thought -wrepos is the regular form for 
all adjectives: thus Brugmann, Grundriss (first edition) II, 1, 
p. 182? and K.Z., XXVII, pp. 590-1, note; Giintert, J. F., 


*The distinction depends on the view taken of the -érepos / -drepos 
alternation: I would regard it as purely Greek. 

*But Brugmann changed his opinion in the later edition of the 
Grundriss and accepted Wackernagel’s explanation of lengthening in 
composition. 
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XXVII, pp. 34-5; and Hirt, Griech. Laut- und Formenlehre, 
p- 293, and Idg. Gramm., III, pp. 288-9. The stem of codarepos 
was an ablatival adverb *codoé, to which was added the suffix 
-repos. But forms in -drepos were also made, direct from the 
stem. This led to the existence of two series of alternative forms: 


1) from the adverb copwrepos 
2) from the stem * copoTepos 


From these only the forms survived which are not asterized, 
because they satisfied the Greek desire to avoid three following 
short syllables. 

The second school of thought takes -drepos as regular, being 
a formation added to the stem as is the same comparative suffix 
in Sanskrit. In that case -érepos has lengthening of the final 
vowel of the stem, and the need is to explain this lengthening. 
De Saussure * did so by supposing that there was a rhythmical 
law in early Greek (but not uniformly in the later periods) which 
prevented the succession of three short syllables. This would 
apply to a number of other words besides the comparatives here 
under discussion. On the other hand, Wackernagel, Das Dehn- 
ungsgesetz der griech. Komposita, passim, and Altind. Gramm., 
I, p. 313 and II, 1, pp. 130-5, believes in an IK. lengthening of 
the final syllable of the first member of compound forms, which 
also affected the final syllable of a stem before a suffix, and 
explains copwrepos on that ground. The basis of this lengthening 
also would be rhythmical, because it is said to occur before a 
single consonant, and between two short syllables. Thus both de 
Saussure and Wackernagel look to a rhythmical law: but that of 
de Saussure is limited to Greek, while Wackernagel’s is put back 
into IE. on the strength of Sanskrit examples. 

To me the latter school of thought seems the more satisfactory, 
and de Saussure’s law preferable to Wackernagel’s. In clarifica- 
tion I would only mention here two points. First, the forms 
(Attic) Kevdrepos, orevdtepos and pavdrepos. It is common knowl- 
edge that these forms are not exceptions to the rule, because the 
stems originally contained ¢ (*xevfo-, *orevgo-, Wacker- 
nagel, Dehnungsgesetz, p. 7, and Schwyzer, Griech. Gramm., p. 


*“Une loi rythmique de la langue grecque,” in Mélanges Graua, 
pp. 737 ff. (= Recueil des publications scientifiques, pp. 464-76). This 
follows the older view of Lobeck. 
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534, remark that these forms show that the lengthening principle 
was no longer in force when ¢ was lost. But we must remember 
that other dialects still preserved forms with a long penult, as 
Ion. Kewds, orewvos, of which the analogy may have had a restrain- 
ing influence on Attic. Also lengthened forms are in fact found: 
Liddell and Scott quote xevirepos (Plato, v. 1. in Arist.), orevo- 
repos (Hippocr., Arist., al.). The analogy of codsrepos could 
not always be resisted. 

Secondly, on the form of u-stem comparatives. Giintert, J. F., 
XXVII, p. 33, following Hirt, Griech. Laut- und Formenlehre, 
p. 293, makes it a major objection against the rule of lengthening 
(i.e. in Wackernagel: but this would also apply to de Saussure) 
that -v- is always short in BaOirepos, yAvKirepos, etc., though we 
should have expected the same lengthening asin codorepos. I 
think that the cardinal fact is that there are only a small number 
of v-stem adjectives in Greek—the total of them in Homer I 
make to be seventeen, on a rough count. I have found nine with 
a short penult: Bais, Bapis, Bpadis, Bpaxvs, yAvKis, Sacvs, Opacis, 
kpatus, waxvs. From these Homer uses comparatives and super- 
latives in -iwy, -oros, so Bdbioros, Bdapdioros, Bpdoowv, yAvkiwv, 
Kpeloowv Kdptiotos, Comparatives and superlatives from 
the other adjectives (epus, 730s, rpécBus,* 
are usually in -repos, -raros; but has and 
has both @xvraros and @xioros. It may therefore be that there 
were not enough v-stem adjectives with a short penult for the 
Greek rhythmical sense to be offended by the preservation here 
of three successive short syllables. The small group of adjectives 
in -v- was in this way kept homogeneous. There are no compara- 
tives from «-stem adjectives: thus the only other adjective class 
with a vowel-stem is the very large o-class, and there we would 
accordingly presume that it was due to the largeness of the group 
that the same objection was not offered to its repartition into 
the two sub-classes of comparatives in -drepos and -wrepos. 

It should be added here that de Saussure’s rhythmical principle 
may to a certain extent be traced in Greek literary practice. De 
Saussure, Recueil, p. 476, quoted Blass, Die Attische Beredsam- 
keit, III, 1, p. 105, who wrote that Demosthenes secured greater 
strength and virility in his language, by avoiding as far as 


“ mpéoBus the positive is not itself found in Homer, but is frequent in 
later Greek, where it is almost always a noun, not an adjective. 
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possible the sequence of more than two short syllables. But Blass 
noted that the same tendency was not observable in other orators. 
Accordingly de Saussure did not attach special importance to the 
phenomenon, which he described as “un fait isolé, personnel, 
littéraire, et voulu.” But Wackernagel, Dehnungsgesetz, p. 2, 
would lay less stress on the personal nature of the usage: he 
claimed that it supports the view that, at certain periods, the 
Greek language avoided the succession of three shorts. I would 
myself add, as further evidence tending in the same direction, the 
remarks made by Longinus, De Sublim., 41, on the bad effect in 
literary composition of too many short syllables. He makes 
special mention of the weak and agitated rhythm found in 
pyrrhics ~ ~, trochees - ~, and dichorees - ~ - ~ ; and of passages 
eis puxpa Kai BpaxvovrAdAaBa ovyKxexoupéeva. It may be fair to say 
that the Greeks were generally sensitive to the effect of the 
repetition of many short syllables.° 


§ 2. 


I now come to the second of the three features of the Greek 
comparative system which are being examined, the form of the 
superlative suffix -raros. 

Skt. -tama- (the standard secondary suffix for the superlative 
in Sanskrit) and Lat. -timus (optimus, intimus) are generally 
taken to point to an IE. superlative suffix *-tmmos. The form 
-raros, on the other hand, is peculiar to Greek, and it is necessary 
to explain how it arose. 

It is commonly agreed that -raros is an analogical formation. 
Ascoli, Curt. Stud., IX, pp. 342-60, and especially pp. 349-51, 
saw the starting-point in the ordinal numerals Séxaros and évaros, 
both with the suffix -ro-. These were divided to give a suffix 
-aro-, which was applied (a) to other numerals, éRdduaros, ete., 
and (b) to particles indicating Place or Degree, with superlative 
sense, as Skt. wpama-, Lat. summus < *sup-mo-; éoxaros. 


5 In addition to the two main lines of explanation given above, there 
is the view that the difference between co¢wrepos and rovnpérepos is due 
to some analogy. Thus Schwyzer, Griech. Gramm., p. 535, hesitatingly 
suggests analogical remodelling after the pattern of mpérepos dvwrepos. 
But even then it is necessary to suppose that the type cogwrepos was 
preferred to *cog¢érepos because of rhythmical considerations. So rhythm 
comes in after all. 


§] 
3 
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Next, -aro- was added to adjectival and substantival stems as a 
superlative suffix: péo(c)aros, véaros, pixaros, miparos; and in 
certain cases it was so added to an already existing suffixal -r-, 
thus forming tpiraros, BéAratos, PiAtatos. From these 
last forms, he argued, -raro- was abstracted as the general 
secondary superlative suffix; and this was favoured because -raro- 
made an obvious correspondence with the comparative -repo- 
preserved from IE. 

Ascoli’s explanation has in its general outline received subse- 
quent approval.®° Brugmann, /. F., XIV, pp. 1-9, made further 
examination of the starting-point Séxaros, with reference to the 
alternative form seen in Skt. dacama-, Lat. decimus. Regarding 
both types of form as having existed in IE., he traced Skt. 
dacama- from *dekm, *dekmmos; and 8éxaros from *dekmt 
(abstract subst.“ Zehnheit”), *dekmtos. Then, following 
Ascoli with regard to the spread of -aro- to traros, éoxaros, etc., 
Brugmann rejected the notion of the special réle played by forms 
with a suffixal -r-, such as tpizaros, BéAraros, in Ascoli’s theory. 
More convincingly, he showed that superlative -aro- was now 
coupled with comparative -epo- as a suffix for adjectives of Place, 
e.g. in vrepos Uraros, torepos toraros. Finally, then, by propor- 
tional analogy, on the model of the pair -epo-: -aro-, the old pair 
-repo-: *-rayo- was changed to -tepo-: -raro-, 

The basis of both these explanations lies in the ordinal numeral 
series, in déxaros. But the question faces us, is this an entirely 
sure foundation? For Meillet, in an examination of the ordinals 
(B.S. L., XXIX, pp. 29-37, “Des noms de nombre ordinaux 
en Indo-Européen ”), invokes the aid of -raro-, the superlative 
suffix, to explain -aro- in Séxaros! Meillet points out that two 
hypotheses are available to account for the various forms of the 
word for “tenth” in the IE. languages: either, as Brugmann 
supposed, the co-existence of forms in -mos and -tos in IK.; or 
else the IE. existence of -mos, which was then preserved in Aryan, 
Italic, and Celtic, and the substitution of -tos for -mos in Greek, 
Germanic, and Slavonic at a later epoch. He himself believed 
that -tos came after the period of IE. community, because it is 
found in the central area of the IE. languages, whereas -mos 
occurs in the languages on the fringes. -tos would then be a 
later innovation. In the case of Germanic and Slavonic he 


* For other explanations see Giintert, J. F., XXVII, pp. 20-1. 
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thought that this suffix was favoured by the fact that the word 
for “ten” (the cardinal numeral) was there signified by the 
form ending in -¢; and in Greek, he supposed, because -raro- 
there corresponded to Skt. -tama-, ete. 

The argument from the central geographical position of the 
type Séxaros seems a sound one, and should restrain us from 
putting this form back into the IE. period. It is possible, 
however, that another ordinal, that for “ fifth,’ had the -to- 
suffix in IE. in the form *peng*tos, as is argued by Lejeune 
(B. 8. L., XXIX, pp. 109-16, “ Grec: -ro-, -aro-, -raro-”) ; and 
that it was from this numeral that “tenth” acquired -to- in 
Greek, Germanic, and Slavonic. It is hardly likely that déxaros 
was so formed before the period of primitive Greek, i.e. that 
Greek, Germanic, and Slavonic show an inherited agreement. It 
would be still later in the separate history of Greek that there 
occurred the spreading of -aro- from 8€xaros which was described 
by Brugmann, and which eventually led to the formation of 
-raro- as a regular superlative suffix. It is, then, a mistake to 
look to superlative -raro-, as Meillet did, for an explanation of 
Séxaros: on which it may be remarked that, if -raro- was really 
so early, we might have expected to find some trace of it in 
‘Germanic and Slavonic. 

But if the history of superlative -raro- can now be regarded 
as fairly clear, I think that one remark remains to be added on 
it. This concerns the conditions which favoured the adoption of 
the suffix as a regular sign of the superlative. It is often, and 
inevitably, a drawback of explanations of changes in morphology 
which are based on analogy, that we can see how they happened, 
but that the why escapes us. But here, I would suggest, we have 
not to look far for an answer to the question “why.” It is, that 
the suffix -raro-, with its repetition of -r-, achieved a phonetic 
effect of emphasis and intensity which was entirely absent from 
the original -tamo-; and was therefore a superior creation. 
Formerly, indeed, as may be learnt from Ascoli’s article (Joc. cit., 
pp. 345-7), it was the common view that -raro- was made simply 
by the reduplication of an element -ta-. Against this Ascoli 
brought the objections that -ta- (or -to-) can hardly have stood 
as a superlative suffix by itself in primitive Greek, and that it 
would be against the genius of the Greek language to adopt such 
a simple and mechanical device, more suitable for the infancy 
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of language. These are valid objections against the theory in 
that form: but they do not hold if, instead, we take the intensive 
effect of reduplication as providing the final, vital attraction 
which led to the adoption of -raro- after other causes had already 
been at work, and laid open that possibility. 

We see similar reduplication for intensive effect in both nouns 
and verbs in Greek (and IE.) : (a) in nouns, as BapBapos, raurdAn, 
7mOy (Brugmann, Grundr., II, 1, p. 90); (b) in the class of 
intensive verbs, as topdvpw, zapdaivw, dydéxara (ibid., II, 2, pp. 
846 ff., 942 ff.). Compare also the “popular” gemination of 
consonants, which is another way of achieving greater intensity. 
Under this head I have recently (C.Q., XLI, p. 45, note) in- 
cluded puxxés and So seen, 776, and can be 
grouped together as forms with intensification: the first showing 
reduplication, the latter two reduplication and gemination. 

It is also relevant to compare certain forms of the comparative 
and superlative, both in Greek and related languages, which show 
a striving after increased effect by the multiplication of suffixes. 
So xuvrepwrepos (Pherecrates), (Hubulus) ; 
(Homer, etc.) < (apwr-) -ato-, mpwro--+ 
Tepos -Tatos; Likewise in 
Sanskrit, where the secondary suffixes are added to the primary 
to form both comparatives and superlatives “ not infrequently ” 
(Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, p. 176): ¢restha-tara-, -tama-. 
Possibly also the regular Latin superlative ending -issimus has 
similar doubling if, as Sommer supposes, it is derived from 
*isto-smmos: that seems the most likely explanation of this 
peculiar form. 

It is therefore not difficult to suppose that Greek was the more 
ready to adopt -raro- as a superlative suffix precisely on account 
of the intensive effect of its phonetic repetition. 


§ 3. 

The third feature of the Greek comparative system which we 
are to consider is the use of the neuter adjective with adverbial 
sense: the adjective in general is in the singular for the compara- 
tive, e.g. codpwrepov “more wisely,” but in the plural for the 
superlative, e. g. copwrara “ most wisely.” 

The use of the singular for the comparative in early and 
classical Greek is, so far as I know, without exception. I have 
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found no certain examples to the contrary myself. One passage 
that I have found in Homer can come into consideration, Od., 
XVI, 319 torepa rata wéveoOu: this would better be taken as 
adjectival, in view of the absence of any other possible compara- 
tive adverbs in -a in Homer. The only example that I have seen 
quoted (by Smyth, Jonic, p. 439) is Solon, 19, 15-16 (Diehl) 
8 pév Sivara, wadraxwrepa adrod | peydAnv dperyv 
yAdood re kai codin. But this is rather the cognate accusative use 
of the adjective (8¥vara: being understood). 

In the superlative we do not see such uniformity. In Homer 
the usage is as follows: a@yyiorov (1 use), -a (5) ; aivorarov (1); 
dpwrov (1), -a (6); éoxara (2); bvrara (1); (2); 
otxriota (1) ; (2) ; wAciorov (2) ; (3), -a (12); 
miparov (2), -a (2); pytrara (2); (30+); tordror® 
(1), toraroy (3), -a (7); wxura (2). There are, then, 16 ex- 
amples of -ov, and 72 -+ of -a. <A very large proportion of the 
examples of -a are provided by taxora: if we left this word out 
entirely, the result would be -ov16, -a 42. In five cases both -ov 
and -a are found from the same word: here the results are 


-ov -a 
ayXLoTos 1 5 
Gpioros 1 6 
3 12 
2 2 
3 

10 32 


It is not an unfair summary to say that in Homer the plural 
forms in -a are at least three times as numerous as the singular 


in -ov in the superlative. 
Examination of Hesiod, Op. and Theog., gives the following 
results: wAeiorov (1); (4); (2); torarov (1). 


7™I have reckoned all my figures on the basis of the examples quoted 
in Cunliffe, Lexicon of the Homeric Dialect; and these are not exhaustive 
in the case of some of the more frequent uses. So for radx:ora he quotes 
30 examples, and notes that there are others which are not included. 

®This form has not, of course, a true superlative suffix: but it is 
such a close derivative of tcraros that for our purpose it should be 


reckoned as one. 


a 
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Here we have 2 examples of -ov, and 6 of -a: so the forms are 
roughly in the same proportion as in Homer.® 

Such are the facts of the position in Greek. When we look 
at other IE. languages, we can appreciate its peculiarity. First, 
the use of the plural accusative neuter of adjectives to serve as 
adverbs, whether positive or superlative, is almost, if not com- 
pletely, without parallel. There are examples of the plural and 
dual of substantives used adverbially, in Slavonic and Aryan as 
well as in Greek (@vpac., dyxas): but the only possible parallel 
to the plural use of adjectives is provided by Italic. Latin has 
cetera, multa, pleraque used adverbially, as in quwiescas cetera 
(Plaut.): these forms are taken by Hofmann (Leumann-Hof- 
mann, Lat. Gramm., p. 379) to be in the first place truly native 
to the language, and not due to Greek influence, because of the 
earliness of their appearance. Delbriick, Grundr., III, p. 610, 
prefers to see Greek influence. But even if these forms are 
genuinely Italic, their type was severely restricted until it de- 
veloped in Latin poetry under the obvious inspiration of Greek 
models (as Vergil’s omnia Mercurio similis).‘° Secondly, Greek 
is unique in distinguishing between the comparative and super- 
lative, in having (in the older language) always the singular for 
the former, and most often the plural for the latter. 

Delbriick, Grundr., III, pp. 617-18, explains the difference of 
number in the comparative and superlative adverbs on the ground 


®T have not included wpwrov, -a either for Homer or for Hesiod. This 
is because I doubt whether zpéros was felt to be a true superlative: it 
has neither of the usual superlative suffixes, and there developed by the 
side of it a derivative form mpwricros, clearly designed to supply an 
unmistakable superlative. Both mpwrov and mpa#ra are frequent in 
Homer, but I have not figures of all occurrences: in Hesiod, Op. and 
Theog., I find mpwrov (1), -a (5). We may compare, at a much later 
date, the fact that -aros, e. g. in €cxaros, was not felt as a true superlative 
suffix (cf. Schweizer, Gramm. der Pergamenischen Inschriften, p. 161) ; 
and also that, although in classical Greek superlative -ov is rare, 
occurring still less frequently than in Homer, this restriction does not 
affect mpérov: so Herodotus has 45 examples of mpwrov, against 59 of 

10 Account must also be taken in Italic of Umbr. postro, = “ after- 
wards ” (Time) or “backwards” (Place). If this word has -o from 
-d, the Umbrian ending of the acc. pl. neut. of the second declension, 
then it is clear that Italic possessed the adverbial use of the acc. pl. 
adjective. But -o can also be from -6, and then the form will be abl. 
sing., the common Italic adverbial case. 
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of meaning. He says that possibly the action of the verb which 
is accompanied by a comparative adverb was regarded as single 
or unified, and of that with a superlative adverb as plural, being 
made up of a number of different acts. He suggests an analogy 
from German. There one says “der Tag ist warmer als die 
Nacht”: both “Tag” and “ Nacht” are regarded as complete 
wholes. But in “der Tag ist um Mittag am warmsten” the 
thought is of a series of different degrees of warmth, which is at 
its highest point at mid-day. To test this theory, let us take the 
Greek sentence Oci tayuora “ he runs most swiftly.” Presumably 
Delbriick would argue that the mind conceives of a number of 
different speeds of running; and that this sense of plurality 
causes the plural use in the adverb. But the reply to this must 
be, that all the emphasis is laid on the fact that it is at one speed 
only, and that the swiftest of all, that the subject runs: that 
single speed is especially selected for mention. I find it im- 
possible to see that there is any greater notion of plurality ex- 
pressed here than in the sentence Oci @arrov, with the comparative. 

It is hardly surprising that Delbriick’s explanation has not 
been widely accepted, and that, for example, Lofstedt, Syntactica, 
I, p. 64, note, says that it cannot satisfy us. Lofstedt himself 
offers an alternative: this is, that the superlative used the plural 
because that conveys greater emphasis. This suggestion arises 
out of his own treatment of the plural in Latin adjectives (mira 
sunt, miris modis instead of mirum est, miro modo), for which 
he sees the same explanation. If it is correct, it would link up 
with the account which I offered above for the superlative form 
-raro-, with its intensive repetition. But it seems to me that 
Léfstedt’s theory fails to find any support from the context of 
the Homeric passages: and we surely have a right to expect some 
such support. To take some typical examples, I fail to find any 
difference of emphasis between the use of dyxorov (once, Od., 
V, 280) and of dyxura (five times, Jl., II, 58; XIV, 474; XX, 
18; Od., VI, 152; XIII, 80) ; and the single example of aivérarov 
seems to lack nothing in emphasis (J/., XIII, 52 aivérarov wepi- 
Seidia pj te rdwpev). If we are to agree with Léfstedt, it follows 
that we must not only put the date of origin of the distinction 
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between comparative and superlative back into the pre-historic 
period of Greek, but also suppose that the original basis of it no 
longer remained in the Greek consciousness even in Homeric 
times. 

The explanations so far examined have rested on semantic 
grounds. Wackernagel, Sprachliche Untersuchungen zw Homer, 
p. 88, turns instead to morphology. He points out that some 
adverbs end in -a in the positive: pdéAa, da, taxa, Their super- 
latives also end in -a, being influenced by the positive forms: 
On this analogy, -a was adopted gen- 
erally by the primary superlative forms, making -.ora instead of 
-orov. Then, after the model of -éov (comp.) -w7ra (superl.), 
the secondary forms of comparison adopted the same endings, 
-repov -tata. It should be noted that paddAov padiora would be 
especially suited to serve as a standard, because their meanings 
“more ” and “ most ” make them the archetype of the degrees of 
comparison ; and also they were used with positive adjectives as 
an alternative way of expressing comparison. 

I would add that in producing this change there was another, 
complementary factor in the phonetic repetition in superlative 
-rata: this produced an intensive effect, just as did the substitu- 
tion of -raros for *-rayos which was discussed in the preceding 
section. The explanations, made on the same basis, of these two 
phenomena in the superlative gain mutual support from each 
other. 

Furthermore, we are now in a position to realise that all the 
three changes here noted in the morphology of the Greek com- 
parative system, have had a similar end. It is common with us 
to pay tribute to the euphony of the Greek language: it is perhaps 
less common to realize to what a great extent this must have been 
the result of the efforts of those who, especially in the earliest 
times, spoke and moulded the language. It is true that the causes 
of most of the changes in the phonetic construction of languages 
still remain obscure. But rhythmical lengthening, of the kind 
seen in the Greek comparatives in coddrepos, etc., is plainly due 
to a desire for a more satisfying rhythm felt by the users of the 
language. It may still be open to doubt whether we can tell the 
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precise way in which the distinctions of length between coddrepos 
and zovnporepos arose: but whichever explanation is adopted, it 
is necessary to introduce at some stage a rhythmical ground for 
the existence of the distinction. We can also see conscious 
alteration—and, I would say, improvement—of the language in 
the adoption of the suffix -raros in the superlative, and of the 
form -rara for the superlative adverb. Changes of this sort do 
not occur haphazardly: here we are especially fortunate in being 


able to observe their mainspring. 
A. C. MoorHovuse. 
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THE “SARDINIAN FISH” OF THE GREEKS AND 
ROMANS. 


As even the casual student of ancient literature is aware, pre- 
served fish formed an important element in the diet of the 
Greeks and the Romans, and large processing centers were located 
in all sections of the Mediterranean region. There were, among 
others, large manufactories on the island of Sardinia, the highly 
esteemed products of which were shipped to every corner of the 
Mediterranean. The unique feature of this fish processing center 
is that its products acquired such an excellent reputation that 
“Sardinian” became a generic term for preserved fish of the 
type and quality of that exported from Sardinia, so that one 
reads in Oribasius, for example, of “Sardinian fish” from 
Cadiz, itself an important export center. The only near parallel 
is the extension of “ Sexitan preserved fish,” a product of prime 
quality exported from Sexi in Spain, to the fish from which it 
was made; but this seems to have been a limited usage, lacking 
the special ramifications of “Sardinian” and ephemeral in 
character. 

In the light of the important réle played by the so-called 
“Sardinian fish” in the classical period among both the Greeks 
and the Romans, it is curious that no serious attempt has been 
made to determine what the term means. So far as can be de- 
termined, no scholar has made more than a casual, desultory 
effort to fix the meaning. Even D’Arcy W. Thompson in his 
recent A Glossary of Greek Fishes? deals only superficially with 
the problem. The evidence available in ancient literature has 
not been systematically exploited, and the significance of the 
modern names has been largely ignored. But the réle played by 
these piscatorial products in ancient times is of sufficient im- 
portance to justify a serious attempt to resolve the question. 

The basic terms involved here are Greek odpda and capdeiva 
(or capdivos) and Latin sarda and sardina, names derived from 
Xapdw, the ancient Greek name for Sardinia, and in a strict 
Sense meaning only “Sardinian.” For reasons which will pres- 


* Coll. Med., IV, 1, 40. 
* London, Oxford Univ. Press, 1947. 
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ently become clear, it is important to consider the evidence 
chronologically. 

The earliest reference is a statement by Xenocrates,* toward 
the end of the fourth century B.C., that the odpda is a large 
ocean wAapvs which is of excellent taste when preserved, in 
pungency surpassing the xvfuov, stimulating to the appetite, and 
easily excreted. Since the zyAayvs was a common tunny, T’hynnus 
vulgaris Cuvier, about one year old,* Xenocrates must mean that 
the odpSa is a common tunny rather more than a year old, but 
not yet full grown. The xvfvov which he mentions is, strictly 
speaking, a die-shaped piece of preserved fish, possibly of pelamid, 
Pelamys sarda Cuvier and Valenciennes,’ but more probably of 
common tunny somewhat less than a year old.® Here, as occa- 
sionally elsewhere, the term may denote the fish rather than the 
preserve. It appears fairly often in classical authors.’ Diphilus 
of Siphnos,® writing in the early third century B. C., says that 
the odpéa is the same size as the xoA‘as and indicates that it was 
generally preserved. The xodAtas which he mentions is the coly 
or chub mackerel, Scomber colias Gmelin.® This again points 
to the year-old tunny, which is about the size of an adult coly 
mackerel. Columella?® in the middle of the first century A. D. 
implies that the sardina was pickled. Pliny,’* whose work on 
natural history appeared about 77 A. D., also indicates that the 
fish was generally preserved. Galen, writing toward the end of 
the second century A. D., refers to odpda: and capdjva as fish 
especially well suited for salting and pickling,’ and elsewhere 


* Alim. Aquat., 34 (exc. Oribasius, Coll. Med., II, 58, 142). 

*Cf. Aristotle, Hist. An., 571411; Pliny, N.H., IX, 47; Athenaeus, 
VII, 303 b; 319a; Hesychius, s. v. Ovvvor. 

° Cf. Hans Gossen, “ Die zoologischen Glossen im Lexikon des Hesych,” 
Quellen und Studien zur Geschichte der Naturwissenschaften und der 
Medizin, VII, Heft 1 (1937), no. 1748. 

*° Cf. Thompson, op. cit., p. 134. 

7K.g., Hicesius, apud Athen. III, 118a; Xenocrates, loc. cit.; Pliny, 
N. H., IX, 48; Martial, V, 78, 5; XI, 27, 3; Oppian, Hal., I, 183. 

8 Apud Athenaeus, ITI, 120 f. 

Cf. Aristotle, Hist. An., 543 a2; 598 a 24; 598b27; 610b7; Oppian, 
Hal., I, 184; Athenaeus, III, 120f; VII, 32la; Pliny, N.H., XXXII, 
146. 

10 VIII, 17, 12: putrem sardinam. 

11. NV. H., XXXII, 151. 

12°VI, 746 K. 
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says that Sardinian tdépixos made from 7pAapides was so famous 
that this product was generally called rdpiyxy odpSa.** In another 
passage, he says that the most superior of all salt fish were those 
which the physicians used to call odp&«n téptxn, but in his day 
simply capda.** 

These references, with the possible exception of Galen’s com- 
ment on oapdyva, point fairly definitely to the tunny, more 
specifically a tunny about one year old, or the preserved product 
thereof. But when we turn to Epaenetus, who was active about 
100 B.C., we find that we are dealing with a different fish. 
He says?® that the yaAxis was sometimes called capdivos. The 
precise identity of the yaAxis is uncertain. It is almost surely a 
member of the herring group, probably the pilchard, Clupea 
sardina Cuvier.'® Athenaeus,** in quoting Epaenetus, goes on 
tc say that Aristotle in the fifth book of his Historia Animalium 
also calls this fish capSivos, but he was in error, for Aristotle did 
not use this term, but capyivos,’® which is probably the garfish, 
Belone acus Risso.*® 

The Hdict of Diocletian,” issued in 301 A.D., lists sardae 
sive sardinae at 16 denarii an Italian pound. It also lists rough- 


scaled sea fish (piscis aspratilis marvnt) at 24 denarii an Italian 


18VI, 729 K. 

“Vi, 747 

15 Anud Athenaeus, VII, 328 f. 

*6 Aristotle’s allusions to the xad«xis in various passages are so con- 
flicting as to justify a supposition that two different fishes are involved, 
one of which is probably the pilchard, Clupea sardina Cuvier (e. g., Hist. 
An., 543a2; 602b28) and the other the dory, Zeus faber Linnaeus. 
Cf. Aubert-Wimmer’s Aristoteles Thierkunde, I, p. 143; Mair’s note on 
Oppian, Hal., I, 244; and Thompson, op. cit., p. 282, and notes on Aris- 
totle, Hist. An., 535b17 and 602b28. J. P. J. M. Brands (Grieksche 
Diernamen [Purmerend, 1935], p. 183) maintains that the fish is unidenti- 
fiable. Gossen (loc. cit., no. 2280) identifies the usual xaAxis as the shad, 
Alosa vulgaris Cuvier and Valenciennes, although not long previously 
(“Die Tiernamen in Alians 17 Biichern,” Quellen und Studien zur 
Geschichte der Naturwissenschaften und der Medizin, IV, Heft 3 [1935], 
par. 102) he more loosely referred the xadxis of Aelian (Nat. An., I, 
58) to the “ Maifisch.” In any event, the fish belongs in the general 
herring group. 

17 Loc. cit. 

18 Hist. An., 610b 6. 

*° Cf. Thompson, op. cit., p. 227. 

2° Sect. V. 
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pound, second grade sea fish (piscis secundt) at 16 denarii an 
Italian pound, first grade river fish (piscis flubialis optimt) at 
12 denarii an Italian pound, second grade river fish (piscis 
secundi flubialis) at 8 denarii an Italian pound, and salt fish 
(piscis salsi) at 6 denarii an Italian pound. The statement of 
Epaenetus indicates that capSivos was a secondary name of the 
pilchard or a similar fish, but the identity of the sardae sive 
sardinae of the Edict of Diocletian is in some doubt. These may 
be tunnies of a particular kind, as Max Bliimner says,” in that 
case almost certainly common tunnies a little over a year old, 
or they may be salt or pickled tunnies. The listing of salt fish 
in the same section does not invalidate the latter interpretation, 
for the Sardinian product was a distinctive one of high quality 
that might well be listed apart from ordinary, cheap wares. 
It is also possible that these are pickled or salt pilchards or 
similar fish, although the price is comparatively high. 

In the cookbook of Apicius,?? compiled about the third or 
fourth century A. D., sarda positively cannot mean pilchards 
or any similar small fish, for the bones had to be removed before 
the fish was cooked. Here it must denote a young tunny, possibly 
preserved, as in Pliny.”* 

Oribasius, writing in the second half of the fourth century 
A. D., classes the odpSa and capdiva: along with the 
and Sefcravd ** as fish well suited for preserving *° and associates 
the odpda of Galen specifically with Cadiz,?® one of the most 
important centers of the tunny fishery. Marcellus ** toward the 
end of the fourth century indicates that the fish was usually 


** Die Maximaltarif des Diocletian (Berlin, 1893), p. 82. 

22 TX, 431-436. 

H., XXXII, 151. 

* This word occurs in a variety of forms. Note Greek Zagaravd and 
Zafdriwva and Latin Saxetanus and Sewitanus. The term usually denotes 
the salt tunny exported from the Spanish city of Sexi (cf. Pliny, WV. H., 
XXXI, 94; XXXII, 146; Strabo, III, 156; Galen, Alim. Fac., III, 41) 
or the salt mackerel shipped from there (cf. Diphilus of Siphnos, apud 
Athenaeus, III, 120e; Galen, loc. cit.; Oribasius, Coll. Med., IV, 1, 37, 
40; Martial, VII, 78, 1). Here it denotes the fish rather than the 
preserved product. 

7° Coll. Med., IV, 1, 37. 

76 1b., IV, 1, 40. 

97 Med., XV, 65. 
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preserved. Isidore of Seville ** in the early seventh century defi- 
nitely identifies both the sarda and sardina as small fish. The 
scholiast on Juvenal, 14,131 apparently equates sardina with 
lacertus, thus identifying it as a mackerel.*® Pertinent lemmas 
in the Corpus Glossariorum Latinorum exhibit marked varia- 
bility.2° Here sardina is mostly equated with Greek @picca, 
which is possibly the shad;* but sarda is commonly equated 


28 Orig., XII, 6, 38: pisiculos sardas sardinasque. 

2° Greek cavpos “lizard” by extension became a name for the saurel, 
especially Trachurus trachurus Giinther. Latin lacerta or lacertus 
“lizard ” also was applied to a fish, but apparently not the same one. 
This difference in application is nothing abnormal, for lizard names 
were extended to a variety of fish (cf. notes 56 and 58 below). The 
cbservation of Celsus (II, 18, p. 65, 21 Daremb.) that the flesh of the 
lacertus is hard and makes a very heavy food points to the mackerel 
or the saurel, while the fact that he speaks of it as typical of the fish 
from which salsamenta were made suggests the tunny or the mackerel. 
Martial (VII, 78) speaks of the tail of a Saxetan lacertus being served, 
and there is very little flesh in the tail section of a saurel. His epithet 
“ Saxetan,” moreover, suggests the mackerel or the tunny (cf. note 24 
above). Pliny (N.H., XXXII, 149) says that there were several kinds 
of lacertus. This statement by itself might be interpreted as a reference 
tv the three species of saurel occurring in the Mediterranean (Trachurus 
trachurus Giinther, common in the Mediterranean, Trachurus mediter- 
raneus Liitken, infrequent in the Mediterranean, and Trachurus Cuviert 
Liitken, very rare in the Mediterranean); but Pliny elsewhere (N. H., 
XXXII, 146) defines the coliae as the smallest of the lacerti, hence by 
lacertus he must mean the mackerel group. Martial (XI, 27, 3 and 52, 
7) speaks of the lacertus as tenuis “slim,” an inappropriate epithet 
for the saurel, but an apt one for the mackerel outside of the spawning 
season. In the glossaries, colias is often given as an equivalent of 
lacertus, sauros only rarely. Modern names that go back to lacertus, 
moreover, nearly all denote the common mackerel or the coly mackerel. 

*° Cf., e. g., II, 178,51; III, 17,2; III, 89,26; III, 257, 1; III, 318, 19. 
It should be noted that these glossaries cover a considerable span of 
time and are not readily datable. 

** The problem of the identity of the @picca is too complex for full 
discussion within the confines of the present article. The fish denoted 
by this name is almost certainly a clupeid, probably the shad, Alosa 
vulgaris Cuvier and Valenciennes, but possibly the closely related Sardi- 
nella aurita Cuvier and Valenciennes. The name may have included 
Alosa fallax nilotica Geoffrey. For further discussion of the word, cf. 
Brands, op. cit., p. 156; Gossen, “Die zool. Glossen im Lexikon des 
Hesych,” no, 2122; “ Die Tiernamen in Alians 17 Biichern,” par, 140; 
Bliimner, Hd. Diocl., p. 82; Thompson, op. cit., p- 77. 
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with Greek xodeo. or xodvos (coly mackerel) and Latin lacerta 
(mackerel) and pelamys (year-old tunny). 

The name scarda in Polemius Silvius** may denote a marine 
fish such as the bream or the sea-bass,** or may be merely a 
corruption of sarda, influenced by scarus, which immediately 
precedes it in the text.** Polemius contributes nothing of value 
to the present discussion. 

Whether any real distinction existed between odpda and such 
forms as capdivos, capdyva, capdiva and capdeiva is difficult to 
determine. In some instances a difference seems to be intended. 
For example, Galen speaks of capa: and capdjvar; Oribasius, 
following Galen’s lead, refers to odpdSa: and capdiva:; Isidore men- 
tions sardae and sardinae; and various lemmas in the Corpus 
Glossariorum Latinorum give both sarda and sardina, but never 
in close association in the same lemma. In the passages cited 
from Xenocrates, Diphilus, and Galen, oapda almost certainly 
denotes the tunny, while in those others in which it occurs, at 
least in the classical period, definition sufficient to fix the mean- 
ing is lacking, and nothing more can be concluded than that 
there is nothing to indicate that it is not the tunny. The earliest 
appearance of one of the other forms is in Epaenetus, who gives 
capdivos as a Secondary name of the xaAxis. Columella indicates 
that the sardina was pickled, and Galen says that the capdyjva 
was very well suited for salting and pickling. Oribasius follows 
Galen very closely in his comment on the capdiva. Isidore identi- 
fies the sardina as a small fish. In lemmas sardina mostly denotes 
a small fish like the shad. 

It is tempting to conclude, despite the paucity of evidence, 


82 Laterc., VIII, 2. 

*° Thomas (Romania, XXXV [1906], pp. 190-191) believed that scarda 
was identical with the scardo of the interpolator of Aelfric, which is 
the sea-bass, Labrax lupus Cuvier (cf. Barbier, Revue des Langues 
Romanes, XLVIII [1905], p. 194), calling attention to such survivals 
in northern Italy as scarda (diminutive scardola) in Lombardy for the 
common bream (E. Rolland, Faune populaire de la France [1896-1914], 
III, p. 144) and scardola in Tessin for the rudd, Leuciscus erythroph- 
thalmus Fleming. W. Meyer-Liibke (Romanisches etymologisches W6rter- 
buch [8rd ed., Heidelberg, 1935], p. 634) regards scarda as the source 
of French écharde, a name for the sticklehack, Gasterosteus aculeatus. 

84 Cf. Schuchardt, Zeitschrift fiir romanisches Philologie, XXX (1906), 


p. 728. 
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that odpSa normally denoted the tunny and that the other forms 
referred to the pilchard or a similar fish. Against this supposi- 
tion must be weighed the fact that the names often occur in 
close association in contexts that suggest that they are alternative 
names for the same fish or refer to very similar fish, not to fish 
as unlike in size and characteristics as the tunny and the pil- 
chard. It is noteworthy that the Edict of Diocletian lists sardae 
sive sardinae, the sive probably meaning “also called.” The 
price given, moreover, is nearly three times that allowed for 
ordinary salt fish. This practically eliminates salt pilchards 
from consideration and implies that we are here concerned with 
a single fish of respectable quality, whether fresh or preserved. 
Similarly, when Galen and Oribasius speak of odpda: and capdijvat 
as fish eminently suited for preserving, we must rule out the 
pilchard, the shad, and other small fish of the herring family, 
because, so far as can be determined, there is not a single favor- 
able comment on preserved pilchard, shad, or other member of 
the family in what has been preserved of the writings of the 
ancient physicians. The comments of Xenocrates, Galen, and 
Oribasius, however, imply that they had a good opinion of the 
dietetic qualities of preserved oadpda: and capdyva. By way of 
contrast, Xenocrates *° regarded the @piooa as a fish of bad juice, 
bad for the stomach, difficult to digest, and of low nutritive 
value; and Hicesius ** stigmatized the @piooa and the yaAxis as 
chaffy and deficient in fat and juice. Mnesitheus*’ says that 
the tpryis and peuBpas are flatulent and provide a humid nourish- 
ment. These fish all belong in the general herring group, although 
the precise identification is uncertain. The evidence accordingly 
indicates that odpda and its variants both referred to the tunny, 
or that one referred to the tunny and the others to a very similar 
fish. The comment of Epaenetus interposes the only jarring 
discrepancy in the classical period. In the late period, Isidore 
calls them small, which eliminates the tunny, but suggests that 
both names referred to the same fish. When the evidence of the 
modern names has been presented, this point can be again 
discussed. 

The evidence of the modern nomenclature is illuminating. 


Alim, Aquat., 7. 
°° Apud Athenaeus, VII, 328 ec. 
*7 VIII, 357 e. 
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One small group consists of a few scattered survivals of sarda 
as names for the tunny, the mackerel, and certain other large 
fish, viz., Galician jardon for the common tunny, Thynnus 
vulgaris Cuvier, Galician jarda for the common mackerel, 
Scomber scomber Linnaeus, Spanish sarda and Catalan sard for 
the coly mackerel, Scomber colias Gmelin, and Portuguese sarda 
as a general term for the mackerel,®* as well as Portuguese sardo 
for Lamna cornubica Fleming *® and sarda masculina at Messina 
for Heptunchus cinereus Rafinesque,*® types of sharks. 

The great majority of modern descendants of the ancient 
names, however, refer to small fish of the herring type, more 
especially the pilchard, Clupea sardina Cuvier. This species is 
called cap8éAa in Modern Greek,*t and in Italy is almost uni- 
formly known under names which come from sarda or sardina, 
viz., sarda at Rome, Ancona, Civitavecchia, Messina, and Palermo, 
sarde at Catania, Syracuse, and Taranto, sardela at Caorle, 
Fiume, and Venice and in the Gulf of Trieste, and sardella at 
Bari, Livorno, and Pola.*? Carus ** records sarda and sardella 
at Palermo, sarda and sardone at Naples, sardella and sardele 
at Adria, sardella, sardela, sardele, and sardelina at Venice, 
sardon at Trieste, sardeinna at Genoa, sardinoni at Cagliari, 
sardina when adult at Nice, sardenha when adult at Genoa, and 
srdela, srdjela, and srdjelica in Croatia. Only at Verona does 
the usual name (alosa) come from another source, and even 
there such dialectic names as sardena, sardella, and sardine are 
also current.** In Valencia, moreover, the pilchard is known as 


°° Cf. Paul Barbier, “ Noms de poissons,” Revue des Langues Romanes, 
LVIII (1915), pp. 312-313. 

*° Roland, op. cit., XI, p. 161. 

“°Cf. Julius V. Carus, Prodromus faunae mediterraneae (Stuttgart, 
1885-1893). 

“1 Cf. Nikolaos C, Apostolidés, La péche en Gréce (2nd ed., Athens, 
1907), p. 32; H. A. Hoffman and D.S. Jordan, A Catalogue of the Fishes 
of Greece (Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, 
1892), p. 243. 

*2Cf. La pesca nei mari e nelle acque interne d’Italia (Ministerio 
dell’Agricoltura e delle Foreste, 1931), III, pp. 82, 30, 55, 68, and 76; 
pp. 46, 88, and 91; pp. 42, 57, 99, and 94; pp. 37, 63, and 79. 

48 Op. cit. (note 40 above). 

“4 Cf. La pesca nei mari, p. 103. 
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sardina (diminutive sardineta) ,** sardina being the usual Span- 
ish name, and in France it is generally called sardine.* 

But names that come from sarda and sardina are also applied 
to the anchovy, Engraulis encrasicholus Cuvier, here and there 
in Italy, viz., sardone at Ancona and sardon at Caorle, Fiume, 
Pola, Venice, and in the Gulf of Trieste; *? and Carus ** records 
for Italy sarda masculina at Messina and sardella at Trieste and 
for Spain sardineta in Valencia and Catalonia. 

The shad, Clupea alosa Cuvier, similarly is mostly known by 
other names, but Carus*® records sardone at Rimini, sardella 
salvatica at Fiume, and srdelja prava at Spalato. In Modern 
Greek it is called capSeAopdva."° 

The sprat, Clupea sprattus Linnaeus, likewise is mostly other- 
wise denominated, but Carus ** records sardina in Spain, sarda 
at Naples, sarda fimminedda at Catania, sarda frisca when young 
at Catania, sardela at Venice, sardellina at Fiume, and srdelja 
oljiga in Dalmatia. It is also called sardima (diminutive sardi- 
neta) in Valencia.*? 

The modern nomenclature exhibits several noteworthy features. 
First, there has been a marked shift away from the immature 
tunny in the direction of the pilchard. The earliest indication 
of this trend is found in Epaenetus in the first century B. C., 
but it is not clearly distinguishable until the post-classical 
period. Second, there has been a limited extension from the 
immature tunny to similar fish and a considerable extension from 
the pilchard to similar fish. Neither of these trends is observable 
until the post-classical period. Third, there is no suggestion in 
the modern names of a distinction of meaning between sarda 
and sardina. If such a distinction had existed in the classical 
period, at least a limited survival would be normel, and the 


““ Cf. Garcia L. Pardo, “ Avance de un cat&logo de nombres vulgares 
de la fauna valenciana,” Instituto General y Técnico de Valencia, Anales, 
III, no. 14 (1919), p. 19. 

*° Cf. Carus, op. cit. 

“" Cf. La pesca nei mari, p. 30; pp. 42, 57, 79, 99, and 95. 

Op. cit. 

Op. cit. 

°° Cf. Apostolidés, op, cit., p. 31. 

52 Op. cit. 

** Cf. Pardo, op. cit., p. 19. 
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fact that none exists gives added reason for thinking that none 
existed in the classical period. 

At this point, the evidence indicates that sarda and sardina, 
including variants, started out as terms for year-old tunnies of 
prime quality shipped in preserved form from Sardinia, and 
then became alternative, secondary names for the fish themselves. 
This was followed by a limited transfer of application to a small 
fish of the herring group, probably the pilchard. As the cen- 
turies passed, the latter application became predominant, and 
concurrently there was a spread outwards from both applications 
te similar fish, more pronounced in the case of the pilchard. 

Thus far the picture is reasonably clear. The comments of 
Barbier ** on Galician jardom introduce an element of confusion 
into the problem. He says that Galician jardon as a name for 
the common tunny, Spanish sarda and Catalan sard as names for 
the coly mackerel, and Portuguese sarda as a general term for 
the mackerel may be compared with Medieval Latin sarda and 
Portuguese sardao and sardagno, meaning “ lizard.” As parallels, 
he refers to survivals of Latin lacertus as names for the common 
mackerel, the use of Latin saurus “lizard” as a name for the 
saurel, and Italian tarantello as a name for the young common 
tunny. 

There was indubitably a tendency in classical times to refer 
to the tunny, the mackerel, and the saurel as “lizard-fish.” 
Young tunnies were sometimes called oxépdvda ** or xopSvAa,°® 
apparently derivatives of a word meaning “lizard.” °° The name 


53 Toc. cit. (note 38 above). 

54 Aristotle, Hist. An., 571a17 (v.1. oxopddvAac); Geopon., 20, 7; 
Hesychius, q. v. 

55 Numenius, apud Athenaeus, VII, 304e; 306c; Strabo, XII, 3, 19; 
Diphilus, apud Athenaeus, III, 120f; cf. cordyla in Pliny, N.H., IX, 
47; XXXII, 146; cordula in Apicius, IX, 435. Note also Martial, III, 
2,4; XI, 52, 7; XIII, 1, 1, where cordyla apparently denotes a mackerel 
or saurel rather than a young tunny. 

5°Gesner (Nomencl. Aquat. Anim., p. 110) guessed that the fish was 
so named because of the disproportionate size of its head. Vanitek 
(Griechisch-lateinisches etymologisches Wo6rterbuch, p. 1097) derived 
the word from a root *scard- “spring, leap.” Brands (op. cit., p. 178) 
more soundly regarded it as a feminine specialization cf *scordylos, 
which as a substantive denoted a type of lizard, the latter being a de- 
rivative of *scordos “springing ” from an Indo-European root *(s) ker- 
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lacerta or lacertus “lizard” probably denoted the mackerel.” 
Savpos “lizard” was the usual name of the saurel.°® 

There is no ascertainable survival of oxdépdvAn or xépdvAy in 
the modern nomenclature. 

Descendants of lacertus commonly denote the mackerel. Thus 
Scomber scomber is known as lacerto at Civitavecchia and 
Livorno, lacertt at Genoa, and strummu lacertu at Catanzaro; °° 
and Carus ® records lacerto at Livorno, laxerto at Genoa, and 
lanzardo at Venice. Scomber colias bears the dialectic name of 
lacierto at Bari,®* and Carus © records lacierto at Naples, lacerto 
at Gaeta and Scilla, lucardo at Rimini, and lanzardo at Venice 
and Trieste. Only infrequently have names in this category been 
applied to other fish, e.g., laciertu at Bari and Molfetta for 
Trachurus trachurus ® and lagarto or lagarto do mar in Portugal 
for Saurus lacerta Risso.** 

As for cavpos, in Greece today the usual name for 7’rachurus 
sp. is cavpidu.© W. Meyer-Liibke ® regards the Latinized form 
saurus as the source of Sicilian sawru, Provencal saurel (source 


“spring.” ZxdpdvAn thus is a diminutive formation meaning “little 
leaper.” In Aristotle xépdvAos is a generic term for the salamander, 
and Barbier (loc. cit.) is therefore probably correct in associating 
kopdvdn with xdpdvdos, which he identifies as a type of water lizard. 

°7 Cf. note 29 above. 

°° This name must originally have denoted another fish, possibly the 
skipper, Scombresox Rondeletii Cuvier and Valenciennes, as indicated 
by Gossen in his article in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, R.-H., and still main- 
tained in more recent articles (“Die zool. Glossen im Lexikon des 
Hesych,” no. 1856; “ Die Tiernamen in Alians 17 Biichern,” par. 105). 
Brands (op. cit., p. 175) identifies the cavpos as one of the Carangidae 
and explains the extension of the name cavpos “lizard” to this fish as 
possibly due to the breast fins, the only point of resemblance in form, 
or to the coloration and the row scales which some species have along 
the sides. It is practically certain, however, that later it became a 
general term for the saurel. 

° Cf. La pesca nei mari, pp. 55 and 62; p. 60; p. 53. 

Op. cit. 

Cf. La pesca net mari, p. 36. 

®2 Op. cit. 

°° Cf. Carus, op. cit. 

**Cf. R. T. Lowe, “ A synopsis of the fishes of Madeira,” Zoological 
Society of London, Transactions, II (1837), p. 188. 
°° Cf. Apostolidés, op. cit., p. 19; Hoffman-Jordan, op. cit., p. 257. 
°° Op. cit., p. 631. 
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of French saurel), Catalan sorell (source of Sardinian surellu 
and suredda, sugerello on Elba, Spanish jurel, and Galician 
aurel). Barbier,*’ assuming a direct extension of the name from 
the lizard to Trachurus trachurus because of a similarity in 
form, without any intermediate stage, divides the Romance 
names into two groups, those from Latin sawrus and those from 
Latin stiber, *siiberus. As examples of the first group he cites 
sauru in Sicily, sauro at Rome, surellu and suredda in Sardinia, 
sorell in Iveza, and saurel in the Narbonnaise. With siber, 
*siiberus he associates siber, siberus, a term for the cork-tree, 
Quercus suber, and explains this as an extension of the name of 
the cork-tree to Trachurus trachurus because of the fish’s yellowish 
or golden shades, its bright coloration. In this latter group he 
puts such names for Trachurus trachurus as Venetian suro, 
Italian sugarello (sugharello on Elba), swvereou in Var and 
B.-du-Rhone and severeou in B.-du-Rhone, and siewrel in the 
Provence. To his examples in the first group may be added such 
current names for Trachurus trachurus as suro at Ancona, 
Caorle, Fiume, Pola, Venice, and in the Gulf of Trieste, sawro 
at Bari, Civitavecchia, and Syracuse, sawri at Catania and Syra- 
cuse, sauru at Messina and Palermo, sauru verace at Catanzaro, 
surellu at Cagliari, and sorello at Livorno.®* Carus records 
such names as suro at Venice and Trieste, sawro and sauriello 
at Naples, sawro bianco at Messina, sauru at Catania, swrellu at 
Cagliari, sw and sorello at Genoa, sulo, sula, and sulacchielli 
at Gaeta, saurella on Malta, sur and Surin in Croatia, sawrel in 
France, zurel and jurel in Spain, sorell in Valencia and Barce- 
lona, and sorall in Mallorca and Iveza. Trachurus mediter- 
raneus is known today as sauru mavaru at Catanzaro and as 
sauru niru at Palermo and Messina,” and Carus” records the 
latter name as previously current at Messina. 

It is puzzling that Barbier should have become so preoccupied 
with his lizard interpretation of certain Romance fish names 


67“ Noms de poissons,’ Revue des Langues Romanes, LIII (1910), 


pp. 50-51. 

* Cf. La pesea nei mari, pp. 33, 42, 58, 81, 98, and 96; pp. 37, 56, 
and 86; pp. 46 and 88; pp. 68 and 76; p. 52; p. 40; p. 63. 

89 Op. cit. 

7° Cf. La pesca nei mari, p. 52; pp. 76 and 68. 

™ Op. cit. 
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that he failed to give consideration to the réle played by classical 
sarda and sardina, for his articles are generally characterized by 
scholarly thoroughness. The omission possibly is attributable to 
the lack of previous discussion of this point. Probably it simply 
did not come to his attention. It was necessary to review his 
hypothesis in some detail, however, despite its lack of complete 
validity, so that his evidence might be duly weighed. The true 
explanation, in the light of all the evidence available, is not 
entirely simple, but wholly logical; and it is clear enough by 
now that Becker-Goll ** was only hazarding a guess, and a poor 
one at that, when he said that in ancient times the terms odpda 
and ocapdeiva. denoted chiefly the anchovy, which is more abun- 
dant in the Mediterranean than the pilchard, which led A. E. 
Brehm ** to make the mistake of concluding that the pilchard 
was not very well known in ancient times. Reinhold Stromberg ™ 
merely perpetuates this old error when he says that these names 
may originally have denoted the anchovy or the pilchard or both; 
E. de Saint-Denis 7° misses the point when he identifies the sarda 
as pélamyde sarde (Pelamys sarda) ; and Hans Gossen 7° ignores 
the evidence when he refers the odpda to centrolophus pompilus 
L. on the basis of habitat. 

What actually occurred must have been somewhat as follows. 
The island of Sardinia very early became an important center 
for the export of preserved fish, mostly salted. The quantities 
shipped must have been large and the market extensive, and 
the products were of unusually good quality. Possibly also the 
advertising methods of the Sardinian exporters were more ad- 
vanced than those of their contemporary competitors. At any 
rate, the term “Sardinian” became a hall-mark of quality, and 
by extension was applied to the preserved fish of other centers 
when the product was of the same type and quality. By a further 


7? Gallus, III, p. 136. 

*° Tierleben, 4th ed., III, p. 259. 

74“ Studien zur Etymologie und Bildung der griechischen Fischnamen,” 
Géteborgs Hégskolas Arrskrift, XLIX (1943), No. 2, p- 86. 

7°“ Quelques noms de poissons en latin classique,” Les Etudes Clas- 
siques, XII (1943), p. 138. 

76“ Zoologisches bei Athenaios,” Quellen und Studien zur Geschichte 
der Naturwissenschaften und der Medizin, VII (1939), p. 260. 
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extension in a different direction, the term was also applied to 
the actual fish most commonly processed at the Sardinian manu- 
factories. This trend was expedited by the simplification of 
rapiyn cdpda and odpdixy to upon Which Galen com- 
ments. In the classical era no other fish was preserved in such 
large quantities as the tunny, which was abundant in the general 
vicinity of Sardinia, and no other fish common in that locality 
yielded a preserved product of commensurate quality. Hven 
without the explicit statements of ancient authors, therefore, 
one would conclude that the term “Sardinian,” when used of 
the fish rather than the preserved product, referred to the tunny ; 
and the evidence found in classical authors is sufficient to estab- 
lish that it almost certainly denoted tunnies about a year old. 
But other fish must certainly have been processed at the Sar- 
dinian manufactories, including considerable quantities of pil- 
chards and similar small fish, which provided salt wares of poor 
quality, largely consumed by the poor. And since these were 
products of the Sardinian industry, it was natural for the term 
“ Sardinian ” to be applied to them, but to only a limited extent, 
since their quality was no better than that of similar salt wares 
of other centers. Predominantly, therefore, the term “ Sardinian ” 
denoted year-old tunnies in the classical era. 

Upon turning to the later authors, one finds evidence of a 
gradual shift of application of the term in the direction of the 
pilchard. The cause of this phenomenon can only be guessed. 
Perhaps it is attributable to a decline in the standards main- 
tained by the Sardinian tunny fishery, so that “Sardinian” no 
longer connoted superior preserved tunnies. 

By the modern period the shift from the tunny to the pilchard 
was nearly complete, and one finds that not only do most of the 
primary names of the pilchard go back to sarda or sardina, but 
only occasionally do even secondary names of other fish come 
from that source. In most of these latter instances, moreover, 
the names are those of small pilchard-like fish such as the shad, 
the anchovy, and the sprat. The outward spread of application 
from the pilchard obviously began late and has been limited. 
As for the tunny, it is only rarely that one finds even a secondary 
name that goes back to sarda or sardina, and the spread of 
application to similar fish has been very limited. 

In view of what probably occurred, it is reasonable to believe 
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that Galician jardon “common tunny,” Galician jarda “com- 
mon mackerel,” Spanish sarda and Catalan sard “ coly mackerel,” 
and Portuguese sarda “mackerel” should be regarded as sur- 
vivals of Latin sarda “tunny” rather than be associated with 
Medieval Latin sarda “lizard,” as Barbier does. It is true, as 
he says, that there was a tendency in ancient times to refer to 
the tunny, the mackerel, and the saurel as “lizard-fish,” and a 
similar tendency is manifest in the modern nomenclature, as 
well as survivals of the ancient names. But it is inconceivable 
that names as well established as Latin sarda and sardina should 
have disappeared from usage and have been replaced by names 
from a Medieval Latin name for the lizard, especially in view 
of the fact that linguistically the modern names can be traced 
to classical sarda as plausibly as to Medieval Latin sarda. 

To summarize, in the classical period the so-called “ Sardinian 
fish” primarily was the year-old tunny, secondarily the pilchard 
or a very similar fish. In the course of time there was a marked 
shift of application in the direction of the pilchard. Thus by a 
paradoxical freak of semantics, a name which once denoted a 
fish of moderate size came in time to denote a totally different 
small fish. 


ALFRED C. ANDREWS. 
UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI. 
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NOTE ON A DIGRESSION OF THUCYDIDES 
(VI, 54-59). 


In VI, 53 Thucydides describes how the Salaminia came to 
Sicily to summon Alcibiades and others back to Athens to meet 
charges of impiety and implication in the affair of the Hermae. 
This official action by the Athenians is explained in the two 
sentences which follow, both introduced by ydp: 


Because, after the expedition set sail, the Athenians continued 
their investigation of the incidents of the mysteries and the 
Hermae, and without any testing of the informers, but accepting 
everything they were told and maintaining an attitude of sus- 
picion, they started to arrest and imprison perfectly honest 
citizens on the word of worthless informants, thinking it more 
expedient to investigate first and find the truth afterwards 
instead of letting a man go without examination when he ap- 
peared to be innocent and when the complaint against him was 
due to the criminal design of an informer. Because, having 
learnt by report that the tyranny of Peisistratus and his sons 
became more severe in its closing stages and furthermore that 
it was put down not by themselves and Harmodius but by the 
Spartans, the demos was in a continual state of fear and regarded 
everything with suspicion. 

Then follows another ydp clause (chap. 54) : 

70 yap kai ‘Appodiov épwrixnv Evvrvyiav 
érexerpnOn, nv eyo émi mA€ov Sinynodpevos ovre Tovs 
ovte adtovs “APnvaious rept TUpdvvwy OvdE Epi TOU yevo- 
pévov axpiBés ovdey A€yovras. 

How is this third ydp clause an explanation of what has gone 
before? How is the state of alarm of the people, who recall the 
Peisistratid times, explained by the statement that the incident 
of Harmodius and Aristogeiton arose out of a love affair (the 
true facts of which are not generally known and will therefore 
now be told at greater length) ? Many Thucydidean digressions 
are introduced by ydép, and Classen thinks it sufficient explana- 
tion to point this out. But ydép is used only when the digression 
explains a previous statement or incident; as, for example, the 
digression on the Athenian rise to power in the Pentecontaetia 
explains the Spartan fear of further Athenian expansion (I, 
88-89). Hence the critics who suppose that Thucydides inserted 
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this digression on Harmodius and Aristogeiton purely in order 
to refute the current version of the story are forced to regard 
the digression as irrelevant and the use of ydp as not strictly 
logical. 

In fact, however, the protest of Thucydides about the general 
ignorance of the true story has obscured the main issue. All the 
difficulties and contradictions which disturb the critics disappear 
once one realizes that the object of Thucydides is to show the 
parallel between the increased severity and fear of revolution on 
the part of Hippias (as a result of the private and not strictly 
political outrage of Hipparchus’ murder) and on the part of 
the Athenian demos (as a result of the equally private and non- 
political affair of the Hermae), His intention to emphasize this 
parallel is shown by his choice of almost identical terms in 
comparing one situation with the other: 


TOApa, € €k TOU TapaxpHya mepideovs “Appodiv kal 
éyevero. trois 8 ’A@nvaios Xaherwrépa pera TOUTO 7) TUpavVis KaTéoTn, 
kat 6 ‘Inmias 5a paddov dv trav Te TOAAOVs 
kal mpos Ta Seckorreito, tiva Opwn 
yevopevns Urdpxovedy oi (59, 1-2). 


Then follows the account of his overthrow and his subsequent 
flight to Sigeum, to Lampsacus, and finally to Darius, and his 
part in the Marathon campaign: 


v &Ppovpevos 6 “APnvatwy, Kat 
~ \ , ve os 
aVTOV HriaTaTO, NV TOTE Kal UTOTTHS és TOUS TEPL TOV 
~ ~ 
pwotikov aitlav AaBovras, Kal wavra adrois émi Evvwpooia 
Kal TupavviKy mempaxOar (60, 1). 


* Many critics have regarded this excursus as the most irrelevant of 
all the excursuses of Thucydides. E. Schwarz, Das Geschichtswerk des 
Thukydides (2nd ed., Bonn, 1929), pp. 180-86, thinks that Thucydides 
did not himself intend it to be inserted at this point at all and that its 
presence here is due to his “editor.” Cf. also M. Hirsch, “ Die athe- 
nischen Tyrannenmérder in Geschichtsschreibung und Legende,” Klio, 
XX (1926), p. 131, K. Ziegler, “ Der Ursprung der Exkurse des Thuky- 
dides,” Rh. M., LXXVIII (1929), p. 59, and G. B. Grundy, Thucydides 
and the History of his Age, p. 425. H. Berve, Thukydides (Frankfurt, 
1938), p. 28, seems to think that the logical reason for the excursus 
should not be pressed and that its dramatic value in its context is more 
important than its pertinence; he says that “a complicated process of 
thought ” is necessary to establish its relevance, but does not explain 
what he means. 
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Both Hippias and the demos, certainly, had some justification 
for their fears and suspicions, as later events proved, but the 
incidents which intensified their alarm were not really outbursts 
of political feeling ; the murder of Hipparchus was not a political 
murder, as Thucydides points out on three separate occasions 
(54,1; 54,3; 59,1), and the tyrants had not given general 
grounds for political discontent (54,5); and the outrages of 
the mysteries and the Hermae were not really political outrages 
but merely interpreted as such by the people (27,3). Also, 
curiously enough, the actual details of what took place on each 
occasion were not generally known. The argument of Thucy- 
dides, therefore, is as follows: The Athenians, remembering how 
the murder of Hipparchus had caused Hippias to take special 
precautions, took warning themselves from the outrages of the 
mysteries and the Hermae (because the murder of Hipparchus, 
which quite rightly alarmed Hippias, was a private outrage like 
the Hermae affair). Also, as events turned out, the sequel was 
similar. The reign of terror, caused by fear and suspicion, drove 
the opposition in each instance to seek help from Sparta in 
planning a revolution against the party in power.’ 

Why does not Thucydides make the point more clearly? 
It is not a question of infelicitous expression or obscurity, but 


2H. Miinch, Studien zu den Exkursen des Thukydides (Heidelberg, 
1935), who discusses the Peisistratid excursus at some length (pp. 66- 
82), denies its irrelevance and insists on taking the ydp of 54, 1 in a 
strictly causal sense. He explains Thucydides’ thought as follows: The 
reason why the Athenians so particularly feared tyranny was because 
it had taken foreign intervention to get rid of it; nor was it surprising 
that the Harmodius attempt at revolution failed, because it was under- 
taken originally not from political motives, but as an act of private 
revenge (the italicized words representing an ellipsis such as often has 
to be supplied with ydp clauses). 

The weakness of this interpretation is that it confuses fear of revolu 
tionary conspiracy (whether tyrannical or democratic) and fear of 
tyranny as an institution; and it is the former fear, not the latter, that 
is described in 53, 3. And Miinch appears not to notice the parallel 
between the fears and suspicions of Hippias and those of the demos, 
which can only be explained by the similarity of the danger which faces 
them both—namely, a revolution. So he falls back on the solution that 
Thucydides is trying to show how any political plan (the Sicilian expe- 
dition just as well as the conspiracy of Harmodius) can fail through 
the prevalence of passion over reason—a piece of sententiousness more 
worthy of Theopompus than of Thucydides. 
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simply that he expects his readers to recognize the general 
parallelism of the two reigns of terror and how they started; 
it was evidently a matter of common knowledge, and a hint was 
all that was required. What was needed, however, was an authen- 
tic account in detail of the incidents which started the terror, 
since the details were not generally known. Hence the digression 
on Harmodius and Aristogeiton; unfortunately Thucydides did 
not know the true facts about the mysteries and the Hermae, 
and could not supply the details here. 


LIONEL PEARSON. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


NOTE SUR L’INSCRIPTION AMPHICTIONIQUE 
I. G., 1126. 


La plupart des recueils épigraphiques* reproduisent la loi 
amphictionique dont seul l’exemplaire gravé 4 Athénes en 380 
avant J.-C.” nous est parvenu. La pierre est au Musée du 
Louvre; une photographie en a été publiée dans un article * qui, 
consacré 4 l’établissement du texte, a permis d’éliminer quelques 
fausses lectures ou interprétations. Il ne sera peut-étre pas 
inutile * de rappeler deux gains qui paraissent assurés. D’abord, 


10.I.G., 1688; Michel, 702; 7. G., II?, 1126; S.I.@ .*, 145; Schwyzer, 
325, ete. Voir ci-aprés la note 3. 

* La date rigoureuse fournie par l’intitulé athénien (ligne 1: [II]vééo 
dpxovros é[mi] ‘Imro@[w]vridos rpirns [mputaveias]) n’est applicable 
en toute certitude qu’a l’dvaypady du document. 

Georges Daux, Rev. Arch., 1935, I, pp. 205-219, et planche I. On 


trouvera la une bibliographie plus détaillée. Plusieurs passages de 


inscription ont été peints en rouge au XVIIléme siécle probablement, 
ou au début du XiXéme, et la photographie porte les conséquences de 
ce travail parfois arbitraire; par exemple, ligne 19, le lapicide ayant 
corrigé en 2 l’avant-derniére lettre du groupe PAZZON, gravée d’abord 
par erreur A, les traces de peinture rouge feraient lire, sur la planche, 
PAZZAN, alors que la pierre ne laisse pas de doute; etc. 

*On verra par les deux notes suivantes que des remarques essentielles 
de Bourguet sur notre loi sont restées ignorées depuis 1905. J’ai 
constaté récemment, dans l’excellent choix de Marcus N. Tod, A Selection 
of Greek Historical Inscriptions, II (1948), une omission du méme 
ordre; au no. 204, & propos du serment de Platées (édité par L. Robert), 
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ligne 4, le ghost-word *eyyxepa, encore enregistré en 1927 par le 
Greek-English Lexicon de Liddell et Scott,5 n’a aucun droit a 
l’existence et doit faire place 4 [o]é xepSave ([O]YKEPAANQ, et 
non ETXEPAA[NA]). D/’autre part 4 la ligne 14 ce n’est pas 
d’anes, rds dvos (rods dvovs), ni de prix (évovs), qu’il est question, 
mais de peuple, 70 €@vos; ot la pierre porte TOEONOS, on avait 
lu TOSONO®: fausse lecon d’un type classique en paléographie. 

Plusieurs passages cependant demeurent obscurs. L’un d’eux 
offre l’occasion d’une correction certaine, qui, de conjecture, est 
devenue, devant la pierre, lecture, comme il arrive souvent. Rien 
ne montre mieux l’autorité des déchiffrements fautifs, une fois 
surtout qu’ils ont été enregistrés dans une transcription en 
minuscules; Fr. Blass, E. Bourguet, moi-méme, nous avons 
accepté tour a tour, ligne 10, le texte suivant: 


M. N. Tod a omis l’article Rev. Arch., 1941, I, pp. 176-183; j’y montrais: 
1° que ragidoxos (ligne 25 de l’édition Tod) est inacceptable et qu’il 
faut écrire ragiapxos (lecture vérifiée sur la pierre dés 1941, & ma 
demande, par des membres de 1’Ecole frangaise) ; 2° que, ligne 40-42, 
il fallait rétablir, au lieu de: wédis dwrdpOnros ein, ef pn, 
Kai pépo ef un, Apopos ein, la coupe de mots et 
l’accentuation suivantes: kali médis hun ardpOnros ein, ef 5é uh, wopOoiro- 
kal pépor hun, ef 5¢ un, Epopos ein. D. W. Prakken, dans un article paru 
ici-méme (A.J. A., LXI, pp. 62 sqq.) pendant la guerre et dont je n’ai 
eu connaissance qu’en 1941, a proposé également cette seconde correction, 
mais, utilisant une suggestion de L. Robert, il a inséré des mots super- 
flus: il écrit pépor alors que l’emploi absolu de 
gépw est courant, et que 7 éuy (sc. y7) n’est pas moins normal (voir, 
e.g., Thuc. VI, 78). Pour en finir avec le texte du serment de Platées 
une vérification sur la pierre, en 1941, a montré que la forme épyouévous 
(ligne 37 de l’édition Tod = ligne 17 du serment) a bien été gravée 
telle quelle: les difficultés marquées Rev. Arch., 1.1., p. 176, n. 3, & 
propos de ce mot, subsistent donc. 

5 Erreur corrigée en 1940 dans les Addenda et Corrigenda: “s.Vv. 
éyxepa, delete the article, cf. Rev. arch. 5 (1935). 215.” E. Bourguet, 
dés 1905, avait condamné cette lecture (L’administration du sanctuaire 
pythique, p. 153), et proposé [é]yxepdavo (qui serait un hapaw égale- 
ment, mais de saine formation) ; les remarques de Bourguet ont échappé 
a Kirchner (J. G.?, et S.J. G.*, ot est citée la page 142, mais non la 
page 158 du livre de Bourguet), ainsi qu’ Schwyzer (dans son choix 
dialectal). Je ne comprends pas comment Blass (cf. Baunack, S. G. D.I., 
II, p. 645) a pu lire un E en téte du groupe; cette fausse lecon résulte-t- 
elle bien d’un déchiffrement? ou plutét n’est-elle pas une conjecture qui, 
par négligence de plume et omission de crochets de restitution, s’est 
installée dans le texte? 
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line 9 ---------- [Spxos ypapparéos: tricxouar tov y]- 
line 10 eypappévwv pn amoypayév, ov Kata Tol iepouvdpoves 
ke| — — — 

Pour xara il n’y a aucune difficulté 4 interpréter car ra (attique 
xa?’ %), malgré les formes féminines av et ads du pronom relatif 
aux lignes 16 et 40, et malgré le double + des lignes 17 (xar r[6] 
medcOpov), 41 (Kar avro), et 47% ra warpia); on lit 
d’ailleurs, ligne 11, x[a]rav Sixav;* et, d’une facon générale, 
Vincohérence dialectale et orthographique est grande dans ce 
texte amphictionique gravé 4 Athénes. 

Mais comment construire dv xara? En réalité au lieu de: 


AAAOQN, il faut lire: AAAOH. II est aisé de vérifier cette con- 
jecture sur la stéle; la quatriéme lettre, ronde, a provoqué une 


érosion du marbre, mais aucune trace de pattes n’oriente vers 0; 
quant a la cinquiéme lettre, c’est certainement un H. On écrira 
donc:7 [épkos ypapparéos: toy yleypappévov py 
dAXo Kara Tol icpopvdpoves —-——]. Le secrétaire jure 
de ne procéder 4 aucune dzoypady sans instruction formelle des 
hiéromnémons. 

Sur le sens probable de cette clause et sur l’ensemble de la loi 
nous espérons revenir bientot dans un livre intitulé Une tenta- 
tive d’organisation internationale dans l’antiquité: l? Amphictionie 
pyléo-delphique. 

GrorcEs Davx. 


Cette lecture, due & E. Bourguet, qui l’a publiée dés 1905 (J. 1.) a 
été méconnue dans toutes les éditions postérieures de la loi, qui ont 
continué 4 imprimer x[a]rav déiav. 

* Le détail de cette restitution pourra étre modifié en fonction d’élé- 
ments qu’il est inutile d’énumérer ici; le mouvement de la phrase n’en 
sera pas changé, 
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W. W. Tarn. Alexander the Great. Vol. I, Narrative. Pp. xi+ 
161. Map. $3.50. Vol. II, Sources and Studies. Pp. xili + 
477. Map. $6.50. Cambridge University Press, 1948. 


These two magnificent volumes are typical of the work of the 
great scholar who, among the first in modern times, set the Hel- 
lenistic Age in its proper perspective and recovered its founder 
from a mass of misinformation, the very same scholar who was in 
fact the first to rescue the Greeks of Bactria and India from oblivion 
(an entire epoch of history), a feat that may well rank as the 
greatest example of historical research in our day. We are dealing 
here with two very different books, a biography and a monograph. 
The first volume gives the narrative in compendious form and may 
be purchased separately, “as a straight-forward narrative may ap- 
peal to a class of readers who do not want anything further.” That 
it is popular, however, hardly means that it lacks authority; it con- 
sists in the main of Tarn’s two chapters in Cambridge Ancient His- 
tory, Vol. VI, but the text has been corrected and to a considerable 
degree rewritten, and the conclusions are those of a scholar who 
has worked and thought long on Alexander. Fortunately, Tarn’s 
“general view of Alexander remains unchanged.” ‘The first two 
chapters describe the conquest of Persia and the far East. They are 
utterly and solidly sound. The third and last chapter discusses 
Alexander’s personality, policy, and aims. There are pages here 
which are passionate and inspired and exemplify the finest his- 
torical writing. Fundamentally, one’s understanding of Alexander 
and his character revolves around certain great issues, and since my 
own point of view is so often the precise opposite of Tarn’s I shall 
postpone my comments until the second volume, where he discusses 
them more fully. 

It is clear from what I have said that the length of this first 
volume is what a biography of Alexander should be, short (148 
pages of text); Alexander has only a tenuous connection with the 
first third of Wilcken’s biography (background) and the last third 
(results, a summary of the Hellenistic Age). Tarn quite correctly 
says, “ No apology is needed, in my view, for stressing an individual 
man rather than streams of tendency or the mass mind or other 
‘idols of the cave.’” He also states in the Preface that “ the his- 
tory of Alexander has never received much help from new material, 
such as inscriptions; it depends chiefly on the examination and 
interpretation of literary texts.” This is profoundly true; and a 
review, therefore, must rigorously examine the handling of the 
elusive and confused sources. It is not that the final truth will 
emerge—discussions of Alexander, unfortunately, can rarely be put 
to a jury, as Tarn once remarked to the British Academy on a great 
occasion—but rather that the publication of these two monumental 
works of scholarship provide the opportunity to bring further along, 
albeit in a limited and small way, our understanding of Alexander. 
In that spirit I present my observations. 
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Military matters. It is incorrect to say that at Kcbatana Alex- 
ander “sent home the Thessalians and all his Greek allies” (p. 54, 
and on the next page, “ Parmenion’s cavalry had gone home ”) with- 
out adding Arrian’s statement (III, 19, 6) that not a few volun- 
teered to revnlist. The point is important, because it shows Alex- 
ander creating an imperial army after the conclusion of the Panhel- 
lenie war (and we shall need these Thessalian volunteers twice 
again). It is not true that Alexander received “no reinforcements ” 
in India (p. 107, n. 2). Curtius (IX, 3, 21) says that on the return 
to the Acesines Memnon arrived from Thrace with 5,000 cavalry, 
and besides these 7,000 infantry from Harpalus. Diodorus (XVII, 
95, 4) also speaks of heavy reénforcements at this time. If this 
fact had not slipped Tarn’s attention, he might have written dif- 
ferently (p. 99) about Alexander at the Hyphasis (Beas), where 
mutiny stopped him, as he thought, just short of Ocean. Tarn says 
that Alexander “could not have gone much farther in any case; 
half his army was on communications with Taxila, and he was 
using Porus’ troops for garrisons”; “by the time he reached the 
Beas he must have practically shot his bolt . . . the mutiny was 
really a blessing in disguise” (II, p. 169). It was doubtless the 
knowledge that these reénforcements were on the way, however, that 
kept Alexander going, and their arrival made possible the descent 
of the Indus river-system instead of a direct march home, as the 
men wished; the new troops explain why “the actual clash of wills 
ended in a draw” (p. 100). 

_ It is not quite correct to say that “ Alexander’s losses are usually 
just propaganda figures” (p. 17) and that Persian “losses are 
throughout unknown” (p. 25). I once added them up in Arrian 
taking only the precise figures; and after excluding the losses at 
Issus, Gaugamela, and the Hydaspes (which so appealed to fancy) 
I found that in eleven years of fighting across a continent Alexander 
lost just under one-seventieth as many men as did the enemy. At 
the fierce cavalry engagement at the Granicus, supposing that Darius 
had only 8,000 of the reported 20,000 Greek mercenaries Alexander 
lost just over one-seventieth as many men as did the enemy. The 
figures for this battle can be controlled in part, because it is certain 
that Alexander lost only 25 Companions, since their statues were 
set up at Dium. Alexander’s losses were generally minimized and the 
enemy’s magnified, for obvious reasons, but it looks as if the ordi- 
nary figures (not those for the great battles) were kept with some 
accuracy. It does not follow that the figures necessarily come from 
the Royal Journal (p. 25), a source which Tarn does not always 
understand. Nor is it correct to suggest (p. 25) that the pe of 
Darius’ army at Issus can be used as a general indication of the 
military potential of the Persian empire. Tarn’s first two references 
to Curtius (p. 26) show merely that Darius’ army was small because 
of the terrain and that on a broader plain “ fresh Persian reserves ” 
would be available (that is, Darius had brought only a part of his 
at pres Cilicia ) ; the third reference can mean, and I think does 
. : lexander’s army was larger only than the foremost Persians. 
ronology. On the basis of Plutarch (37,3), Tarn keeps Al 
in Persepolis till spring 330” (p. 54). This 
problems in the only serious chronological difficulty in the entire ex- 
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pedition. Alexander, for example, must now reach the Paropamisadae 
in “spring 329” (p.65), though Arrian (III, 28, 1) gives winter 
as the season. Tarn therefore says that Alexander “ apparently 
never took winter quarters at all in the winter of 330-329 B.C.” 
But Strabo, confirming Arrian’s implication, says that he did (pp. 
724-5) and built a city (Alexandria of the Caucasus) ; its founda- 
tion, a sensible project for a long halt, is known from Arrian and 
others. To solve the problem, it is only necessary to cut down some- 
what the length of Alexander’s stay at Persepolis, and Plutarch’s 
statement, it may be added, is surrounded by worthless anecdote. 

New opposition to Alexander. Until the book under review 
induced me to track the Thessalian volunteers through Arrian, I 
had not realized, nor has anyone realized, how serious were the 
years in Bactria-Sogdiana for Alexander. In connection with the 
“murder ” of Parmenio, which I shall discuss later, Tarn says (p. 
64) that “six years passed before he [Alexander] had to strike 
again” (that is, on his return to Mesopotamia). Arrian (III, 29, 
5) tells us that at the Oxus (soon after leaving Bactra and just 
before the Jaxartes) Alexander sent home the Macedonian veterans 
past service and the Thessalian volunteers. Why old Macedonians 
and all Thessalians? By rare good fortune Coenus gives us the 
reason in his reply to Alexander at the time of the mutiny on the 
Hyphasis:1 “ You did well in sending back home the Thessalians 
at once from Bactra, perceiving that they no longer had heart for 
labors” (Arrian, V, 27, 5); that is to say, Parmenio’s troops had 
been disloyal or mutinous, an alarming situation. (The incorporation 
of Asiatic troops in the army not much later, a fine example of 
Alexander’s imperial attitude, apparently sprang from a real need.) 
But Alexander’s problems did not end there. We learn from Arrian 
(IV, 4, 3) that Aristander resolutely refused to say that the omens 
were favorable for crossing the Jaxartes. A mere seer would not 
have dared oppose Alexander alone. Since Callisthenes is respon- 
sible for all our references to Aristander, it is as clear as these mat- 
ters often are in the Alexander-history that there was prominent and 
sustained opposition to Alexander—a reading of Plutarch, 53 con- 
firms the impression of a Callisthenes long hated by Alexander— 
which not much later he destroyed in the person of Callisthenes. 
Tarn wonders why Callisthenes, who had earlier praised Alexander 
in extravagant terms, should have reversed himself and opposed his 
attempt to introduce prostration at the famous banquet at Bactra. 
The reason, he says (p. 80), “has been debated ever since, without 
much result.” The days in Bactria-Sogdiana, which included the 
murder of Cleitus and the conspiracy of the Pages, were momentous 
for Alexander, in various ways, and they may even help to explain 
why he sought deification. 

Before we leave Callisthenes, I doubt that “some time after 330 
he had sent to Greece for publication his history of Alexander, so 
far as it had gone” (p. 77), unless Tarn’s words ean be stretched 


* Part of Tarn’s argument (II, p. 290, see below) against the genuine- 
ness of these speeches at the Hyphasis is that “the statement that the 
Thessalians were sent home from Bactra is wrong” (i.e., Tarn has 
missed Arrian’s earlier statement and thought that they had been sent 
home from Ecbatana, see above). 
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to mean that Callisthenes’ history extended into the year 327, an 
important fact; its significance is that Callisthenes’ history in that 
event doubtless included an account of the banquet at Bactra in 328. 

The mass marriages. It is not true that on the return to Susa 
“10,000 of the troops married their native concubines” (p. 111), 
“that unique event in history ” induced by Alexander (II, p. 329). 
It is clear from Arrian (VII, 4, 8; cf. Plutarch, 70, 2) that Alex- 
ander gave presents to those who had already married, or taken up 
more or less permanently with a girl, or however you wish to express 
it. It was only their economic condition (whatever their other 
status) that was changed at Susa. 

The mutiny at Opis. When Alexander proposed at Opis to send 
home veterans past service, the entire army mutinied, says Tarn 
(p. 115) on the authority of Curtius, because they “took this to 
mean that he intended to transfer the seat of power from Macedonia 
to Asia.” Even if Alexander did intend to do this and even if the 
soldiers had guessed it, it is not likely that they mutinied for the 
sake of a great principle; they would be motivated, rather, by an 
immediate personal problem, such as the realization of the hopes 
expressed on the Hyphasis (a return home). Arrian’s explanation 
(VII, 8, 2) is that “the veterans thought they were despised by 
Alexander and deemed to be quite useless for military service.” 
Arrian, of course, does not make sense, because the veterans must 
have been delighted with the thought of going home at last. Justin 
(XII, 11, 5) doubtless has it right when he says that the younger 
men insisted that they be allowed to go, too. If matters had reached 
the point where the younger soldiers could lead a mutiny, was not 
Alexander faced with a situation—long simmering, perhaps—that 
demanded all his skill, even, possibly, a recourse to deification (see 
below)? (Before we leave Justin, I might remark that Tarn’s list, 
II, p. 125, of three or four examples of possible “bread in the 
intolerable deal of sack,” which does not include the passage above, 
may be further increased; XII, 15, 1-2 and 12 have affinities with 
the Royal Journal.) 

The second volume, Sources and Studies, is a monograph, also of 
great distinction. As Tarn remarks in the Preface of the first 
volume, this “is the main part of the work.” It is divided into 
two Parts, with some Addenda at the end. ' 

Part I. The volume opens with a long study of the so-called 
“Vulgate” and its sources. The startling conclusion is “that there 
never was any such thing as an Alexander-vulgate or ‘ Cleitarchean 
vulgate,’ exhibited by Diodorus, Curtius, and Justin” (p. 132). 
Cleitarchus was not on Alexander’s expedition and is therefore a 
secondary writer. His book is not earlier than 280 B.C. and was 
hostile to Alexander, rather than glorifying him, as we had supposed. 
We have always thought, moreover, that the order in time of Clei- 
tarchus, Ptolemy, and Aristobulus was as named, but actually it 
was the reverse. With Cleitarchus established, Tarn turns to Dio- 
dorus XVII, which contains two distinct portraits of Alexander— 
one basic and favorable (Aristobulus), the other unfavorable (Clei- 
tarchus). In addition, Tarn says (p. 128) that Diodorus’ chief 
source as far as Issus was another writer whom he calls the “ mer- 
cenaries’ source ”—a well-informed individual who gave the point 
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of view of the Greek mercenaries in Darius’ service. If true, and 
Tarn as always is very persuasive, this is of signal importance. I 
can only point out that I have now found other possible affinities 
with the “ mercenaries’ source ” in Plutarch, 17, 3; 18, 3; 20, 4. It 
is not correct to say (p. 73) that Diodorus “ disposes of Alexander 
between Halicarnassus and Cilicia in six words,” for there is a 
considerable account (XVII, 28, 1-5) of Alexander in Lycia among 
the Marmareis. If it is true that the mercenaries, and therefore 
their writer, “were not concerned with Alexander’s proceedings in 
Asia Minor prior to his arrival in Cilicia,” then it is curious that 
we have the story of the Acarnanian physician, Philip, which shows 
Alexander’s “ confidence in his friends” (I, p. 24). To be sure, the 
locale of the story is Cilicia, but as a non-military item it would 
not have been known to the “ mercenaries’ source.” Why then did 
Diodorus choose to tell it, and yet omit the dramatic stories which 
also “bear strongly on Alexander’s character, Mount Climax and 
the Gordian knot” (he “could have got information elsewhere,” 
pp. 72, 73)? The whole subject needs further study. 

Tarn then analyzes Curtius. He, too, gives two portraits of 
Alexander. The main one is the Peripatetic picture of Alexander, 
a thoroughly good king as far as Darius’ death, but after that a 
cruel tyrant ruined by his own Fortune. The other source is Clei- 
tarchus, but Curtius also uses the “ mercenaries’ source.” Justin, an 
ineredibly bad writer, and Callisthenes, who was (because of his 
execution) the unconscious cause of the Peripatetic picture, are then 
noticed. When the generation that knew Alexander died out, says 
Tarn, a favorable portrait of him did not appear for centuries, 
because literature was largely in the hands of the hostile Greeks. 
It was that widespread antipathy which had caused Ptolemy to 
write his book in the first instance; his history and Aristobulus’ 
helped Arrian rehabilitate the real Alexander. 

This extraordinary and brilliant reconstruction must be correct, 
in its main outline at least, and will rank as one of the most sig- 
nificant contributions to our knowledge of the Alexander-history. 
It is difficult to convey an impression of the labor and learning 
involved. Beyond the scope of Tarn’s work lies another and a 
greater problem, the relation of all the Alexander-historians to one 
another, for there is no denying that the portrait and coloring of 
each individual writer is set within a common basic frame for the 
period of the expedition as far as the final departure from Bactra 
and for the period from the descent of the Hydaspes to the end; 
in between (roughly, India), the frame is unsteady. All this is to be 
explained by the availability, in one way or another, of the Royal 
Journal to our extant historians, or to the lack of it. Since Tarn 
has restored Aristobulus to his proper sequence, as the first of the 
Alexander-historians (Callisthenes excepted), I wonder whether the 
basie account for the central division (India) may not derive ulti- 
mately from Aristobulus. It would now be of capital importance if 
some one could show that Ptolemy, writing at Alexandria where all 
literature was quickly known, had read Aristobulus. 

Part II. The last two-thirds of the volume contain 25 learned 
Appendices, packed with information, which discuss Alexander’s 
Macedonian troops (a valuable analysis) and other military prob- 
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lems; 2 the cities of Asia Minor and Alexander’s foundations ; vari- 
ous historical items, such as the Gordian knot;* the speeches in 
Arrian and other documentary problems; personal problems, such 
as Alexander’s attitude to sex; and, finally, the “main problems”: 
Alexandet’s deification; the embassies to Babylon; Alexander’s sup- 
posed plans and the “world-kingdom”; brotherhood and unity. 
This last Appendix should be widely read, for it contains the best 


——— on the subject by the scholar who first established, and 
beyo 


nd any doubt, the fact of Alexander’s great dream of the 
brotherhood of man, the most important thing about him. Tarn’s 
knowledge is vast, his reading extensive, and the contributions are 
of the highest importance. Instead of summarizing them—which is 
impossible, anyway—I would like to say a word about some of the 
matters which are fundamental to our understanding of Alexander. 
Parmenio. The world of scholarship has regarded the condemna- 
tion of Philotas as judicial, but not so the execution of his great 
father, Parmenio, which, says Tarn (I, p. 64), “ was plain murder, 
and leaves a deep stain on Alexander’s reputation.” Here we have 
Alexander’s most important single act. My position has been that 
the Macedonian law (or custom), preserved by Curtius, which held 
that in a trial for treason the relatives of a condemned person were 
also put to death, removes the death of Parmenio from the classi- 
fication of murder and puts it automatically in the same judicial 
category as Philotas’. Tarn speaks (p. 270) of the source of 
Curtius’ statement (VI, 11, 20) as “ certainly trustworthy.” Curtius 
says in effect that during the trial of Philotas, but before sentence, 
those related to Parmenio, mindful of the Macedonian custom, began 
committing suicide, so that Alexander suspended its operation; 
Philotas was then condemned by the army, Parmenio also, appar- 
ently on the strength of an incriminating letter. Let us agree with 
Tarn that the incriminating letter was never written and that Par- 
menio was not condemned by the army; nor does the suspension of 
the law before Parmenio’s death affect the argument. The only 
question is whether, amid inconsistencies and false statements, Cur- 
tius has happened to preserve something true about an important 
custom. Tarn remarks (p. 272) that “inconsistencies in Curtius 
are common enough,” and since the whole story goes to seven chap- 
ters Curtius has plenty of room in which to indulge himself, and in 
the course of his story, as Tarn says, makes a contradictory remark 
which proves that “he has quite forgotten his own statement about 
an incriminating letter.” Although I am not impressed by anything 
in Curtius except his statement concerning an ancient custom—as 
Tarn says (p. 107), Curtius is “our invaluable source” on this 


*The Macedonian cubit is established as being between 13 and 14 
inches; thus the longest spears used by Alexander’s men were from 13 
to 14 ft. (p. 170), and not 18 ft. as generally supposed. The short 
Macedonian (bematists’) stade, as worked out by Tarn, shows that 
Arbela was 35 miles from Gaugamela (I, p. 51), not 60, which there 
(but not everywhere) reduces somewhat Alexander’s speed of movement. 

*Tarn shows (p. 264) that Alexander untied the knot and did not 
cut it. Perhaps, however, the legend promised dominion only over 
Asia Minor (Curtius III, 1, 13 proves that by “ Asia” he means only 
Asia Minor). 
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subject—my proof (as such things so often go in the Alexander- 
history) is rooted in Arrian. Arrian is innocent of Curtius’ knowl- 
edge concerning the Macedonian custom, as Tarn observes, but he 
has missed a corroborative statement in III, 27, 1-3. When Philotas 
was put on trial, a friend named Polemo fled, and Polemo’s brother 
Amyntas was arrested—the two brothers were horsemen and the 
dearest of all Philotas’ friends, says Curtius. People considered 
Amyntas guilty because of Polemo’s flight, says Arrian, but if 
Arrian had known of the Macedonian custom might he not have 
written differently? And since Polemo was soon acquitted of com- 
plicity in the conspiracy, why did he flee in the first place? Was 
it because he thought the custom might operate against friends as 
well as relatives? Curtius, in quoting the custom, says that the 
cavalry and nobles feared just that. (Curtius also gives the custom 
at VI, 10, 30-32; and VIII, 6, 28 in connection with the Pages’ 
conspiracy. ) 

One would like to know more about the reasons why Parmenio, 
“ Philip’s man” (I, p. 55), was left behind at Ecbatana. There are 
two passages in Arrian, the significance of which has never been 
noticed, that may throw light on both the earlier and the later 
picture, though they refer to the period after Ecbatana. Just as he 
was leaving Ecbatana, Alexander “ordered Parmenio to take the 
Greek mercenaries, the Thracians, and all the other horsemen except 
the Companion cavalry (thus including the Thessalian volunteers), 
and march by the land of the Cadusians into Hyreania” (Arrian, 
III, 19, 7). When Alexander reaches Hyrcania (the Caspian area), 
however, there is no mention of Parmenio. But in III, 25, 4 Arrian 
says that Alexander received various reénforcements from Media, 
including “the Greek mercenary cavalry and the Thessalian volun- 
teers.” Alexander has left Hyrcania and is in Parthia; the plot of 
Philotas lies just ahead. Here are troops left behind at Ecbatana 
for the purpose of marching to Hyreania with Parmenio; neither 
they nor Parmenio went to Hyrcania; immediately after Alexander’s 
departure from Hyrcania the troops join him. Had Parmenio been 
guilty of disobedience? 

Alexander’s deification. Tarn handles the vast and complicated 
subject of Alexander’s deification with great skill. 1. Ammon. 
“Wilcken proved ... that he [Alexander] did not go to Siwah in 
order to be called son of Ammon, but merely to consult the oracle 
about the future [my italics], the oracle being regarded as very 
sure; and that nobody ever knew, and we do not know, what passed 
when he entered the inner shrine, the oracular responses given by 
some Greek writers being inventions. That is to say, in my own 
words .. . that the priest met and greeted him; and as Alexander 
had already been crowned Pharaoh at Memphis and as such had 
become, like every other Pharaoh, the son of Amon-Re, the priest 
of Ammon, if he did come out to greet the new Pharaoh, had no 
option but to address him as son of Ammon” (pp. 347f.). This is 
certainly the correct explanation of what went on at the oracle. I 
have underlined certain words above which give the reasons for 
Alexander’s wish to make the trip (his desire to learn about the 
future); nowhere else does Tarn give the reasons (not even in 
Vol. I, p. 438, where Cyrene’s offer of alliance is merely recorded). 
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Alexander had various reasons for making the hazardous journey; 
but the key is to be found in his unusual and difficult route—he 
took neither of the regular routes from Cyrene or Memphis (Tarn’s 
only comment is that “this fact enabled his journey to be worked 
up into an adventure”)—and it is this which must be explained. 
He went to Ammon, I believe, because he could couple it with, tack 
it on to, something more important. The underlying reason for the 
expedition was military; the man who had crossed the Danube and 
was to cross the Jaxartes for similar reasons wished now to confirm 
that the Libyan desert was in reality a frontier. Since this general 
fact could have been determined by any route at all, Alexander, in 
choosing to go along the coast, must also have had a particular 
objective. We read in Diodorus (XVII, 49, 2) that “in the midst 
of the journey ” envoys from Cyrene met him and offered alliance. 
Only then was he willing to quit the coast for the oracle (the turn- 
ing was at Paraetonium, Arrian, III, 3, 3). One would like more 
details, but perhaps we are fortunate to have this much, in view of 
the way the trip was buried under stories. 2. Bactra. Here Tarn 
tries “ to account for the fact that at Bactra he [Alexander] thought 
of becoming the god of his Empire as a help to carrying out his 
policy of fusion. ... Something... has to be sought which put 
the idea of deification firmly into his head; and there can be little 
doubt what it was. Isocrates had written to Philip that if he con- 
quered the king of Persia nothing would be left for him but to 
become a god; and Alexander, who had not only read Isocrates’ 
Philippus but was following his advice in another matter, could not 
fail to have known of this. That is one thing; the other is Aristotle’s 
famous remark about ... the ‘god among men’... Isocrates and 
Aristotle were referring to politics, and nothing but polities. .. . 
At Bactra, in the interests of his own policy of fusion, he made a 
preliminary attempt at becoming the god of his Empire; it failed 
completely ” (pp. 365, 369). That Alexander tried for political 
reasons to become a god is surely the correct explanation of the 
extraordinary scene at Bactra, though the ancient evidence convinces 
me that deification was to be limited to Greeks and Macedonians 
(Arrian, IV, 10f.; prostration had no implications of divinity for 
the Persians). But if Isocrates and Aristotle had put the idea of 
deification firmly in Alexander’s head, why did he wait so long? I 
prefer Tarn’s statement of two decades ago in Cambridge Ancient 
History, VI, p. 399: “ What first put the idea into his head is uncer- 
tain.” Since the idea came out at Bactra, however, the cause is 
doubtless to be found amid the things that had been happening in 
Bactria-Sogdiana (though I do not suggest that he forgot com- 
pletely what he had learned as a youth). During the winter of 
329-28 at Bactra Alexander first clearly expressed his plan of 
“world conquest ” (see below). Next summer he took the dramatic 
step of adding Asiatics to his army (Arrian, IV, 17, 3). <A few 
months later he ordered that 30,000 native youths should be taught 
the Greek language and trained in the use of Macedonian weapons 
(Arrian, VII, 6, 1; Plutarch, 47, 3). Early the next year came the 
(political) marriage to Roxane (Arrian, IV, 19, 5). Here are 
revolutionary ideas for the empire, some of them already translated 
into reality. Why should not the Great King of the former Persian 
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empire now regularize his relation to the Hellenic world? His 
solution was to be deification and, remembering Philotas and kindred 
matters (see above), it was to include the Macedonians with the 
Greeks. 3.324 B.C. Here Tarn shows clearly and conclusively 
that, on the return to Mesopotamia, Alexander’s “ request for deifica- 
tion ... was a limited political measure for a purely political pur- 
pose, and nothing else” (p. 371). He is also persuasive that the 
request was “limited to the cities of the League of Corinth” and 
“did not (so far as is known) extend to the Greek cities of Asia 
Minor.” A large part of Tarn’s argument is that Alexander re- 
quested deification so that the decree affecting the exiles in Greece 
could be enforced without doing violence to the Covenant of the 
League. He says (p. 370) that “the Covenant bound Alexander 
the king but did not, and would not, bind Alexander the god, and 
he could therefore set it aside without losing self-respect. To us 
this may seem a quibble, but no one can say it was a quibble to him, 
or that his careful observance throughout life of the outer forms 
of religion meant that they were nothing to him.” Since, however, 
Alexander “ had all the power he wanted,” why did he hit on deifica- 
tion to justify its use? ‘ He had not the right to use it; and to be 
a god gave him a juridical standing in the cities which he could 
not otherwise have got.” This seems to me well put. It is not 
known, however, that the request for deification came before the 
exiles decree, and in any case I wonder if Alexander was thinking 
primarily or exclusively of Greece. Would it not be better to say 
that he was thinking in broad terms of the inhabitants of the 
Greek cities of the League, “ who were not even his subjects” (p. 
372), wherever they might be—that he had in mind not only the 
exiles and other problems of Greece, but also more immediately the 
sort of question which the mutiny at Opis raised? That same 
question, in less serious form, may have been in his mind when he 
made the proposal originally at Bactra. 

Alexander’s plans. Diodorus, XVIII, 4, 2-5, gives the supposed 
Memoranda found among Alexander’s papers on his death; they 
involve grandiose schemes of construction, the conquest of the entire 
Mediterranean basin, the interchange of peoples between Europe and 
Asia, etc. Tarn’s Appendix, which is not very different from his 
earlier article (as he himself states in the Preface), opens with the 
words (p. 378), “ The question is whether these plans are Alex- 
ander’s, or a late forgery.” They are, as he says and as I have 
always said, fantastic and false, but he oversimplifies the issue on 
another page (p. 372), when he says that “before it is possible to 
talk of Alexander’s plans for world-dominion, some one has got to 
refute my demonstration, based on evidence, that his supposed plans 
in that behalf are a late invention; this has never been done, and I 
greatly doubt if it can be.” It does not necessarily follow, however, 
that, just because the Memoranda of Diodorus are false, Alexander 
never had plans for world-dominion. In Bactria, to take an im- 
portant example, Alexander told Pharasmanes that he now had a 
“desire of conquering the Indians; after he had subdued them, he 
would possess the whole of Asia” (Arrian, IV, 15, 5-6). I realize 
that by “ Asia” Alexander meant “the Persian empire, its regular 
meaning ” (p. 398, n. 5). But as Tarn says in another connection 
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(I, p. 87), “in the far East the ‘ world,’ like ‘ Asia,’ only meant the 
Persian empire.” We can never fully understand Alexander until 
we have decided this question. In Bactria Alexander reveals for 
the first time his ambition to conquer the world, the world, that is to 
say, that really mattered for him then. But success and a larger 
world brought other ideas, still Asia to be sure, but an Asia that 
extended to the very frontiers of western Europe. At the Hyphasis 
Alexander told his mutinous men, “ From the Persian Gulf our 
expedition will sail round to Libya as far as the Pillars of Heracles. 
From the Pillars all the interior of Libya will be ours, and so the 
whole of Asia” (Arrian, V, 26, 2). That in a nut shell is the 
argument for Alexander’s hope of world-dominion, and obviously 
it has nothing to do with Diodorus’ Memoranda. But in a previous 
Appendix Tarn has considered the speeches of Arrian, and concern- 
ing the one at the Hyphasis he says (p. 287), “ The speech cannot 
be separated from Coenus’ reply; the two speeches are meant to be 
a pair, and a similar pair is given by Curtius. But Coenus made no 
speech, for he was not there; he had been left behind on communi- 
cations at the Acesines (Arrian, V, 21, 1), perhaps already a doomed 
man, and it was on the Acesines that he died soon after. This means 
that Alexander’s speech is suspect from the start.” Coenus, how- 
ever, was not then a doomed man, for Alexander had left him 
behind, not on communications, but to move the food along. He 
was expected to follow and to collect more food, as we see a trifle 
later in Arrian (V, 21, 4), “ Alexander advanced through the whole 
country as far as the Hydraotes, leaving garrisons in the most suit- 
able places, in order that the troops with Craterus and Coenus might 
safely traverse the greater part of the country in their search for 
provisions.” Coenus, obviously, joined Alexander and gave his 
speech,* as Arrian says he did; and on the return he died, not at 
the Acesines, however, but at the Hydaspes (Arrian, VI, 1, 1 and 
2,1), and as Arrian remarks was buried with less than customary 
magnificence.> One of the most wonderful things about Alexander 
was his capacity for development. He was able to outgrow the 
intellectual narrowness of his teacher Aristotle, as Tarn has bril- 
liantly shown, and the final Appendix, I repeat, should be read; 


‘Since Tarn admits that the speech does at least “ profess to be... 
‘the sort of things’ which Alexander said”—and since in my first 
footnote I have demonstrated the incorrectness of another of his points— 
I shall not run through his arguments, some of which are valid, against 
parts of the speech; the part I have quoted is sound, for Africa was 
often included when speaking of the continent of Asia. 

* Curtius, IX, 3, 20, in the sentence previous to Coenus’ death, speaks 
of the return to the Acesines; but in the next sentence after his re- 
marks on Coenus, he says the fleet had been built, as ordered, and was 
afloat in the river; this is the Hydaspes, as further references to 
Nicaea and Bucephala prove; in the remainder of the chapter, and in 
the first sentence of the next, they sail down the Hydaspes. The Royal 
Journal did not survive for the period leading up to Coenus’ death. 
Alexander’s shortage of money at this time is confirmed by Plutarch 
Eumenes, 2, 2-3. (I have not remarked on occasional misprints—e. g., 
Mitylene and Mytilene, Thrapsacus—but it may help a reader to know 
that something has happened to the Index for I, p. 143, where some of 
the names, over a dozen, are referred to p. 142.) 
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moreover, familiar as Alexander was from early youth with his 
western neighbors and their strife with states across the Adriatic, 
he was also able to conceive of his physical world in terms larger 
than those of the Persian empire. 
As one who has spent much of the past twenty years learning 
from Dr. Tarn, I would like to add my voice to that of others in 
sending across an Ocean, which Alexander may or may not have 
planned to see, heartiest congratulations and best wishes to one of 


the great of our world. 
C. A. Ropinson, JR. 


Brown UNIVERSITY. 


JOHN §. CREAGHAN, 8.J., and A. E. Early Christian 
Epitaphs from Athens. Woodstock, Md., Theological Studies, 
1947. Pp. v-+ 54; 10 pl. $2.50. 


This monograph, published with the aid of a grant from the 
Maryland Province of the Society of Jesus, is a reprint of the study 
as it was originally published in Hesperia, XVI (retaining the 
pagination of Hesperia), with the addition of a Foreword by 
Benjamin D. Meritt. 

As Meritt points out, “the Christian community [of Athens] has 
left but few traces of activity during the first five centuries of its 
existence. The records of scholars, bishops, apologists, and martyrs 
who studied, worked, or died in Athens are incomplete and have been 
transmitted, for the most part, through secondary sources. The 
general character of these accounts gives importance to the few, and 
otherwise insignificant, original monuments of that period: the early 
Christian epitaphs.” 

Surveying the early Christian inscriptions of Athens, the authors 
present an account of the successive publications and studies of 
these texts, and provide a minute examination of vocabulary, 
formulae, abbreviations, symbols, spelling and pronunciation, guide 
lines, and shapes of the stones. A concordance of the publications 
of the early Christian inscriptions of Athens is provided, listing 
about 170 texts. 

The authors re-publish twenty-three previously published early 
Christian epitaphs of Athens (Nos. I-X XIII) which have been in 
need of correction, and present for the first time most of the early 
Christian texts which were found during the excavations of the 
Agora (Nos. 1-34). The texts published and discussed in this study, 
they believe, belong approximately to the fifth century after Christ 
(p. 13). None of the texts bears a date. 

Most of the previously published texts provide merely the names 
of the deceased. No. VI is the epitaph of Dionysios, oipixdpios, a 
slave of the proconsul Ploutarchos who was governor of Greece 
probably in the fourth century. No. XI is a fragment of a dedica- 
tion to St. Andrew. No. XV records a reader in a church. Nos. 
IX, XII, XIX, and XX invoke curses or impose fines on persons 
who may violate the tomb. No. XIX has hitherto been considered 
to be Christian, but the authors point out that the preserved text 
contains no trace of Christianity and that the letter forms belong to 
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the second or early third century after Christ. No. XX is the 
epitaph, probably of the early fifth century, of a Roman soldier, 
Flavius Majorinus, who belonged to the Herulian Corps. 

Most of the new texts likewise provide only the names of the 
deceased. No. 5 is the epitaph of Andrew, a reader of the Church 
of St. Agathokleia, one of the oldest churches of Athens. No. 15 
imposes a fine on any violator of the tomb. 

The majority of the texts are written in the familiar language of 
such epitaphs. No. XIX may contain a reference to an éyrouis, 
which appears to mean, specifically, a tomb that has been excavated 
or dug. No. 31 may contain the term pyraroy used as the equivalent 
of oixnrijpiov OF oikos aimMos. 

The Christian inscriptions of Greece had been, relatively, neglected, 
until the appearance in 1941 of the initial fascicule of the Corpus 
der griech.-christl. Inschr. von Hellas, which comprises about one- 
half of the texts of the Isthmos and Corinth. The work of Creaghan 
and Raubitschek supplies a useful collection of material for the 
further study of the Christian inscriptions of Greece. The authors 
are to be congratulated on the painstaking attention to epigraphic 
detail with which they have edited their texts. Their account of the 
previous publications of the early Christian inseriptions of Attica 
will be welcomed by scholars who in the future have occasion to 
deal with the subject. 

A few supplementary observations may be offered. Abbreviations 
employed here are: AAEHS, III = Publ. of an Amer. Arch. Exp. to 
Syria: III, Gr. and Lat. Inser., by W. K. Prentice; IGLSYR = 
Inser. gr. et lat. de la Syrie, by L. Jalabert and R. Mouterde; PAES, 
III, A and B = Syria: Publ. of the Princeton Univ. Arch. Exp. to 
Syria: III, Gr. and Lat. Inscr., Sec. A, by E. Littmann, D. Magie 
Jr., and D. R. Stuart; Sec. B, by W. K. Prentice; RIGCAM = Rec. 
des inser. gr. chrét. d’Asie Min., fase. I, by H. Grégoire. 

On p. 13, discussing abbreviations and their possible use in dating 
the early Christian epitaphs of Athens, the authors write, “ Among 
the few dated inscriptions of the fifth and early sixth centuries, 
mention may be made of an Attic text of ca. 410 A.D. ..., of an 
inscription from Sardis dated in 459 A.D... . , of an epitaph from 
Corinth, convincingly dated in 514 A.D. ..., and of a tombstone 
from Thessaly of ca. 540 A.D... .” This sentence requires ampli- 
fication. It can hardly be read in what appears to be its literal sense, 
viz. that few inscriptions of the fifth and early sixth centuries of the 
Christian era are dated. The RIGCAM, fase. I, contains six texts 
dated between ca. 424 and 535-6. The list of dated texts of Gerasa 
(published by C. B. Welles in Gerasa, ed. by C. H. Kraeling [New 
Haven, 1938] ) enumerates twelve inscriptions dated between 440 and 
535. The list of dated inscriptions in the Index of PAES, III, A 
shows twenty-five texts dated between 400 and 533. The Index of 
PAES, III, B shows ninety texts dated between 401 and 533/4. One 
might suppose that the authors meant “ the few dated inscriptions of 
Greece” were it not for the text of Sardis which they mention 
(RIGCAM, 322 = Sardis, VII, 1, no. 18). One might suppose that 
they meant “the few dated epitaphs” were it not for this same 
inseription of Sardis, which is not an epitaph. Another inscription 
of Sardis, incidentally, is dated in 535 or 536 (VII, 1, no. 20). 
Perhaps the authors meant “ the few dated inscriptions which contain 
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abbreviations,” but even this is difficult to understand since a number 
of the dated Syrian inscriptions (plus , e. g., Sardis, VII, 1, no. 20) 
contain abbreviations of one kind or another. 

On pp. 12-13, in connection with the lettering of the early Christian 
epitaphs of Athens, the reader will find it of interest to refer to the 
tables of epigraphic scripts in the inscriptions of Gerasa drawn up 
by Welles (Gerasa, pp. 358-367). It is also of interest to compare 
the three quite different scripts used in three mosaic inscriptions of 
Antioch, one dated A. D. 387, the second (undated) made about the 
same time, and the third dated 420/1—429 (Antioch, II, pp. 38-42; 
ef. another mosaic inscription of Antioch, Antioch, III, p. 84, 
no. 111). 

An ambiguity exists on p. 12. Discussing the ligature of omicron 
upsilon, in which the fork of upsilon is set on top of omicron, the 
authors write that “its lack of occurrence among the pagan inscrip- 
tions may be significant.” Whether this means that the ligature does 
not occur among the pagan inscriptions of Athens, the pagan inscrip- 
tions of Greece, or pagan inscriptions in general, is not clear. In 
any case the ligature is found as early as A. D. 69—96: M. Avi- 
Yonah, “ Abbr. in Gr. Inser.,” Q. D. A. P., IX (1940), Suppl., p. 119. 

On p. 14, discussing the various ways in which the cross is repre- 
sented on the Christian inscriptions of Attica and of Greece, the 
authors remark that the appearance of crosses in groups of three 
“may possibly have some relation to the Christian doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity.” This is very plausible. It would be interesting to 
consider whether the group of three crosses may have been considered 
to be a representation of the trisagion; an inscription of Syria has 
crosses interspersed among the words of the formula in such a way 
that there appears to be a cross for each section of the trisagion: 
PAES, III, 1103 — IGLSYR, 482; cf. AAES, III, 6, with Prentice’s 
commentary; AAES, III, 322 —IGLSYR, 289; PAHS, III, 1164 
= IGLSYR, 410; AAES, III, 34 — IGLSYR, 598. 

No. VI. In commenting on the Ploutarchos who is honored in a 
Megarian inscription, the authors write that “he is called a de- 
scendant of proconsuls and prefects (dm dvOvmdrwv Kal tmdpywv).” 
The phrase quoted normally is used to indicate that the person so 
described is an ex-proconsul and an ex-prefect: P. Koch, Die byz. 
Beamtentitel (Diss., Jena, 1903), p. 67; RIGCAM, 247, with com- 
mentary; AAES, III, 305—IGLSYR, 348; PAES, III, 1114— 
IGLSYR, 502. There appears to be an ambiguity in the suggestion 
made as to the date of the Ploutarchos mentioned in No. VI. The 
authors note that “ we know the names of four, possibly of five, pro- 
consuls of Greece who held office during the last thirty years of the 
fourth century. ... It may be that Ploutarchos should be added to 
this list.” This would appear to mean that Ploutarchos is perhaps 
to be added to the list of proconsuls who held office during the last 
thirty years of the fourth century. However, in a footnote appended 
to the last sentence quoted, the authors add that “ This observation is 
confirmed by L. Robert (per ep.) who dates Ploutarchos in the reign 
of Constans.” At first sight this seems to mean that M. Robert con- 
firms the observation that Ploutarchos is to be added to the list of 
proconsuls who held office during the last thirty years of the fourth 
century; but this of course cannot be true because M. Robert dates 
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Ploutarchos in the reign of Constans, A.D. 337-350. Apparently 
M. Robert’s confirmation should be taken to apply merely to the 
fact that Ploutarchos is to be added to the list of the known pro- 
consuls of Greece of the fourth century. 

No. XI. The editors do not indicate, in their transcription, whether 
they consider that the first part of the inscription is missing, though 
they note that the stone is broken at the top. It is, however, evident 
that the beginning of the inscription has been lost. One may suggest 
that the text is to be restored, mutatis mutandis, somewhat after the 
fashion of the dedicatory inscription to St. Michael and St. Andrew 
at Aegiale, A.J. A., VII (1891), p. 531 — RIGCAM, 211. 

No. XVI. The second line of this fragment reads TONKYPIN, 
the second nu being incomplete. The editors write that “the unin- 
scribed space at the left apparently indicates that we have the 
beginning of two lines, and the raised band at the right makes it 
clear that the inscription did not continue to the right. The same 
impression is gained from the peculiar spelling of Kvpiov in the 
second line, obviously due to the engraver’s desire to write the com- 
plete word in the available space.” While this explanation of the 
form xipw may be true in this instance, one must also take into 
account that this spelling represents the common disappearance of 
omicron from the endings of masculines terminating in -1os and 
neuters terminating in -,oy, a phenomenon which reaches its final 
development in modern Greek. This begins in the third century of 
the Christian era and becomes frequent in inscriptions, papyri, and 
literary texts: S. B. Psaltes, Gramm. der byz. Chroniken (Gottingen, 
1913), pp. 43-48. It may be suggested that in the first line of this 
fragment, ENEN is the end of a verb, and the next letters, KE, 
represent kai. 

No. XIX. On WadAis meaning vault, see J. Sauvaget, Alep (Paris, 
1941), p. 61, n. 160; H. Vincent and F.-M. Abel, Jérusalem (Paris, 
1912-1926), II, p. 237 (quotation from Photius, II, 2); AAS, III 
76 IGLSYR, 531 

No. 14. While the proposed restoration, Kuu[nrjpiov] | SxoA[ac- 
7x] | ov, is very likely correct, consideration should also be given to 
the possibility that the letters KYM are the beginning of a proper 
name such as Kvuviwy, which occurs in an epitaph of Korykos 
(MAMA, III, 548), in which case scholastikos would be the title 
rather than a proper name. 

No. 31. On pnrarov see also J. B. Bury, The Imp. Admin. System 
in the Ninth Cent. (London, 1911), p. 111; Const. Porph., De Cer., 
I, 37 (28) —I, p. 146, 10 ed. Vogt (not cited in Sophocles’ Lexicon) ; 
an inseription of Ghour in Syria published by R. Mouterde, Syria, 
3 ( gl p. 167. The substitution of a: for n is attested by PAES, 

, 728. 

Users of the book should consult the important observations on it 
made by J. and L. Robert in their “Bulletin épigraphique,” R. E. G., 
LXT (1948), p. 151, no. 61. 

GLANVILLE Downey. 

HarvarpD UNIVERSITY, 


DUMBARTON Oaks RESEARCH LIBRARY AND COLLECTION, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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J. H. Ture. Studies on the History of Roman Sea-Power in Re- 
publican Times. Pp. ii 456. Amsterdam, N orth-Holland 
Publishing Company (N. V. Noord-Hollandsche Uitgevers Mij.), 
1946. 25 guilders. 


The author, in a brief, disarming preface, forestalls a great part of 
possible adverse criticism of this book by describing it as a “ humble 
pioneers’ work” intended to “prepare the way for historiogra- 
phy ”—specifically, for a complete history of Roman sea-power 
under the Republic. He further points out that the book was 
written in 1942-44, while he was in constant danger from the Ger- 
mans, who had already held him for a time as a hostage and had 
him discharged from his public functions. Finally, he tells us that 
the English is his own, supervised and corrected by his wife. All 
of these facts must naturally be taken into account in forming an 
opinion of the book. 

Its contents are chiefly a detailed study of the strength and the 
role of the Roman navy in the Second Punic War (Chapter IT) 
and in the Second and Third Macedonian Wars and the war with 
Antiochus (Chapter III). Chapter I is a lively discussion of “ land- 
lubber ” and “sea-dog” and a demonstration that in spite of their 
navies and naval victories, the Romans were by nature, and never 
ceased to be, land-lubbers. The fourth and final chapter is a sepa- 
rate essay on the appearance and disappearance of the boarding- 
bridge (xopag, corvus: Polybius, I, 22, 3-10) during the First Punie 
War. He calls attention to the puzzling fact that this device, in 
spite of its remarkable effectiveness in battle, was apparently used 
only at Mylae and Eenomus and abandoned after 255 B.C. His 
convineing explanation is that the corvus was always a clumsy 
apparatus which made the quinquereme topheavy, and that when 
the Romans were compelled to rebuild their navy after their very 
heavy losses in the storms of 255 and 253 (Polybius, I, 37 and 39), 
they first abolished the corvus and then in 242 began building ships 
on an improved model which was more maneuverable and hence, while 
even less able to carry a corvus, made the use of one unnecessary. 

The portions of the book dealing with the various wars all follow 
the same scheme: (1) discussion of the number of ships available 
to each of the two powers; (2) discussion of the personnel of the 
Roman navy; (3) discussion of the nature of the Roman command— 
legates, duumvirs, or (pro)praetors and (pro)consuls and their 
terms of office; (4) a detailed analysis, year by year, of all the 
events of the war in which the navy had a part; and (5) a general 
summary, with conclusions drawn from the preceding discussions. In 
the case of the Second Punie War this scheme is expanded by 
repeated discussions of the numbers of the opposing navies because 
the war was so long-drawn-out, with frequent losses and much 
building on both sides. 

These chapters are on the whole extremely good. That they are 
not better is partly the fault of the nature of the evidence, partly 
of the circumstances under which the work was composed, and partly 
of the author’s sometimes perhaps too exuberant delight in his theme. 
The language is a truly remarkable achievement; but the publishers 
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should none the less have done considerably more editorial work on 
it. The presence of occasional archaisms or colloquialisms, to be 
sure, and such failures of idiom as lead the author always to speak 
of “diverting” offensives and “surprising” attacks are not only 
forgivable but add a certain piquancy to the style. One feels, too, 
that the author has verve and humor; but on the other hand, the 
repetitiousness (note e.g. the long passage on p. 233 repeated 
verbatim from pp. 208-09), resulting no doubt from the necessity 
of piece-meal composition, and the overuse of “ iniserably,” “ utterly,” 
“shameful,” “sorely,” “sadly,” “infinitely,” “ perfectly,” “alas,” 
“dreadful,” “ yielded bitter fruit,’ and similar expressions make 
wearisome reading because of the impression which they leave of 
longwindedness and hyper-emotionalism. A more serious editorial 
oversight is the incompleteness of the index, which has, for example, 
no entries at all for “ trireme,” “ quinquereme,” “ lembus,” or other 
types of vessels mentioned in the text, and omits pp. 14 and 23 from 
the references under “ Slaves.” Systematic search would doubtless 
reveal other examples. The inconsistency which permits r€uBo. and 
lembi, rpiares and pristes, quadrireme and tetreres, and the like to 
be used side by side leads to confusion when naves tectae, naves 
constratae, cataphracts, naves apertae, “armoured ships,” and 
“onen ships” all appear without explanation. Were the tectae 
armoured (and in what sense?) or merely decked? Or conversely, 
were the apertae “open” in the sense of being without decks or 
without armor? 

These are, however, minor blemishes, though avoidable, and per- 
haps surprising in a book as costly as this one. They do not detract 
from the real value of the book. The author is master of the sources, 
both primary and secondary. In unravelling the contradictions or 
obseurities of the ancient authors, he shows patience, ingenuity, and 
penetration. He considers without prejudice the accounts of Livy’s 
annalistie sources, and extracts from them at least probabilities. In 
dealing with the work of modern scholars, he is generous with praise, 
good-humored in disagreement, though the “ hypercriticism ” of some 
of them is his béte noire. His discussion of the corvus was mentioned 
above; and his demonstration on pp. 378-79 that Eumenes’ naval 
assistance to the Romans in 168 was notably less than in the pre- 
ceding three years—almost non-existent, in fact—seems to afford an 
interesting corroboration of Polybius’ report (XXIX, 8, 5) of Eu- 
menes’ negotiations with Perseus, according to which EKumenes offered 
to withdraw from the war himself and secure Perseus a four-year 
truce with the Romans for a price of 500 talents. (Polybius’ whole 
account of Eumenes’ conduct at this period, however, makes it diffi- 
eult to concur with Thiel in describing the Senate’s subsequent 
attitude toward Eumenes as one of “seemingly quite unreasonable 
suspiciousness and resentment.”) Thiel’s comments (pp. 55-56) on 
the vital economic importance to the Romans of their naval su- 
premacy during the war with Hannibal and (pp. 293-361) on the 
“strategy working at a distance” of the Roman navy in Asiatic 
waters in the Syrian War will suffice as further examples of 
stimulating observations on individual topics. 

That there may be differences of opinion about certain features 
of the book goes without saying. One point which seems quite 
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unconvincing to this reviewer is the assumption, operative from the 
beginning, which is stated in so many words on p. 201 (and defended 
at length on pp. 267-68) that “it was always their [the Romans’] 
habit to begin a new war with the ships lying in the docks since the 
preceding one... .” So he asserts (p. 35, note 11) that the Roman 
navy in 218, at the outbreak of the Hannibalic war, consisted of ships 
built in 242, just before the end of the First Punic War, and argues 
(p. 264) that the fleets of the Syrian War (192-189 B.C.) and 
(pp. 267-68) the Third Macedonian (171-168 B. C.) and Third Punie 
Wars (149-146 B.C.) were composed of ships built in 214 and 
208 during the Second Punic War. This appears to be all but 
impossible. Warships of ages ranging from 16 to 68 years must 
surely have been an extremely bad risk, especially when one recalls 
that Nicias in his letter to the Athenians (Thucydides, VII, 12, 3-5) 
says that his ships are becoming unseaworthy after only two years 
of service. The examples of famous individual ships, such as the 
flagships of Perseus and Philopeomen, on which Thiel depends in 
part as evidence for the possibility of his thesis (pp. 251, note 263, 
and 267-68), in fact prove nothing about what would happen to 
whole fleets; and the evidence adduced by Kromayer is of much the 
same sort.1 Besides the eighty-year-old flagship of Philopeomen, 
which, as Thiel reminds us from Livy (XXXV, 26), fell to pieces at 
the first encounter, Kromayer’s evidence consists of only two items. 
The first (Caesar, Bell. Civ., II, 23, 3) states that in 48 B.C. the 
young Lucius Caesar had a squadron of ten vessels which ... ex 
praedonum bello subductas P. Attius reficiendas huius belli causa 
curaverat and which were accordingly 19 years old. The second 
(Bell. Alex., 13, 1) is the report that the Alexandrians, after the 
loss of their regular fleet (Bell. Civ., ITI, 111, 3) resorted, among 
other measures, to refitting some old ships in occultis regiae navalibus, 
quibus multis annis ad navigandum non erant usi. Aside from the 
fact that multis annis is a very relative term, both of these citations 
plainly concern only small groups of ships (Kromayer, loc. cit., p. 
481 and notes 82-83, estimates the entire squadron which the Alex- 
andrians raised by refitting the old ships and calling in all the vessels 
stationed in the mouths of the Nile exigendi portorii causa at about 
44 ships, of which only 27 were quadriremes or quinqueremes) which 
were pressed into service to meet an emergency. The very fact that 
their age is emphasized seems to point to the abnormality of using 
ships as old as these. Moreover, Thiel contradicts himself on this 
point. On p. 17 he says, “If it had been a short time [between 
wars], there were still ships available, however neglected they might 
be; but if the interval had been long, the natural consequence was, 
that at the beginning of the new war .. . practically there did not 
exist a Roman navy at all! ” and on p. 264, regarding the availability 
of ships built in 217-208 for service in 192, “.. . in the first place, 
very few Roman warships had perished during the second Punic 
and the second Macedonian war; secondly, it is true, no doubt, that 
a great number of Roman men of war had been continually on active 
service during both of them, but we must not forget that ships wear 


1 Thiel, p. 35, note 11; J. Kromayer, “ Die Entwickelung d. rém. Flotte 
v. Seeriuberkrieg d. Pompeius bis z. Schlacht v. Actium,” Philologus, 
LVI (N. F. X), 1897, p. 432 and note 17. 
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sooner away when they are lying in the dockyards in a neglected 
state (as used to be the case at Rome in times of peace) [italics mine] 
than while being on active service”; but on pp. 267-68, in arguing 
that no new ships were built during the Syrian War, he says, “ Now 
then, though the Romans of the second century were very slack as 
far as the building of new ships was concerned, they certainly used 
to repair in a careful way the old vessels they had; and after all an 
old hulk can almost be transformed into a new ship, provided we 
do not take the notion of repairs in a too narrow sense... .” and 
then goes on to beg the question in regard to the Syrian War by 
concluding, “.. . then [if new ships were actually built] the fault 
of Roman naval policy would not have lain in neglecting the launch- 
ing of new ships, but in the fact that they didn’t send more ships to 
Asia in 191 and 190, though besides the 50 new ships numerous old 
ones would have been disposable for this purpose [italics mine].” 
It appears much more probable to this reviewer that the Romans, 
however disinclined to nautical activity, nevertheless maintained as 
much of a fleet as they thought they needed by continual small-scale 
construction for replacements, than that they were able, in the face 
of that same indifference to their navy, to perform the feat of keeping 
seaworthy for periods of 20 years and more idle fleets of a hundred 
to two hundred vessels. If the ships were left at anchor in the 
warm waters of the Mediterranean, so favorable to the growth of 
marine life, it would have been a heart-breaking task for the mainte- 
nance crews to keep ahead of the barnacles, weeds, and ship-worms; 
and if they were hauled ashore, the hot, dry Italian summers would 
soon have had them gaping like lobster-pots. And how revolting to 
Roman frugalitas it would have been to make the necessary expendi- 
tures to maintain a useless fleet! Perhaps the Roman habit of 
destroying or giving away to allies whole fleets of ships surrendered 
by a conquered enemy—a habit to which Thiel calls attention several 
times, occasionally with some puzzlement (pp. 17 and note 38, 182 
and note 522, 250, 309 and note 459, 370, and 411-12)—is to be 
explained as resulting from a determination on the part of the 
nomans not to burden themselves with the upkeep of surplus ships. 

On the other hand, in the very incomplete state of our information 
about Roman maritime affairs, which Thiel rightly emphasizes, the 
building of ten or a dozen ships in one year or another is hardly 
likely to be reported to us; and there were plenty of occasions when 
such construction might have been necessary. There were the expedi- 
tions against the Illyrians in 229-28 and 220-219 and a whole series 
of minor activities listed by Thiel (pp. 415-431)—Cato’s naval 
expedition to Spain in 195, campaigns against pirates in Liguria, 
Illyria, and Istria from 181 to 176, and the suppression of a revolt 
in Sardinia and Corsica in 177, besides which there may have been 
others not known to us. 

It seems not improbable, too, that when a war threatened which 
might involve the need of ships, the rate of naval construction was 
quietly accelerated; but this leads to another point on which Thiel’s 
views need clarification. He is convinced that Roman policy was 
imperialistic from very early times (on p. 422 he concedes that in 
311 B.C. “scarcely one Roman statesman could think of an im- 
perialistic policy of conquest outside Italy”); and he recurs to this 
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theme frequently, but without a consistent viewpoint. Sometimes 
it is “ the Romans ” who are to blame (pp. 133 and 386), sometimes 
“the senate,” in spite of popular opposition, or “ the Roman govern- 
ment” (pp. 100-3; 137-38; 153-54; 202, note 6; 222; and 277), 
sometimes a party within the Senate (Scipio, pp. 144-45), while he 
admits that the only object of the First Macedonian War was to 
prevent Philip from sending aid to Hannibal (p. 133). Nevertheless, 
he is puzzled over Roman lack of preparation for these aggressive 
wars (p. 386): “In my opinion it is certainly true that in most of 
the great wars waged by the Romans they themselves were the 
assailants . .. ; but it is very remarkable that notwithstanding this 
undeniable fact they often were not ready to wage a war they had 
deliberately provoked themselves.” The question whether Roman 
policy in the third and second centuries B. C. was consciously directed 
toward imperialistic conquest is of course a much-debated one, and 
in the nature of things will probably never be permanently decided; 
but observation of modern states governed by majority rule ought 
to make this whole situation less of a mystery. Obviously, whole 
nations do not provoke or avoid wars, but the representatives of 
whichever body of opinion happens to be dominant at a given time. 
There is also some room for individual magistrates to act according 
to their own personal convictions and on their own initiative; and 
until the outbreak of war commits the nation irrevocably, there is 
always the possibility that majority support will swing from the 
party in power to the opposite point of view. Responsible magis- 
trates will accordingly make whatever preparations are within their 
competence and seem to them necessary; but differences of opinion 
in the nation and even within the party will nearly always keep 
these measures within modest limits until the actual declaration of 
war makes drastic steps inevitable. So it was in the United States, 
both in popular opinion and in Congress, before and after the attack 
on Pearl Harbor; and so I believe it was in Rome. 

A characteristic feature of the book is the author’s penchant for 
lecturing everyone concerned with operations on how much better 
everything could have been done. Examples are common; one will 
suffice (pp. 85-86) : “If Bomilear with his 130 ships had thoroughly 
blockaded the Tarentine citadel ... and had starved it into sur- 
render, if in this way he had made the harbour useful for Hannibal, 
if thereupon he had destroyed Laevinus’ squadron in the Greek 
waters and landed considerable Macedonian forces at Tarentum, 
perhaps the war might as yet have taken a favourable turn for 
Carthage. But Bomilear was a born do-nothing.” The Romans, 
Philip, Perseus, and Antiochus are all similarly and impartially 
chidden for their failures in taking advantage of their opportunities; 
but the author is particularly severe with the Carthaginians and ¢on- 
vineed, it would seem, that because of their low morale, which he 
assumes as a fact, they practically let the war go by default. Actually, 
of course, we know nothing of the thousand and one factors on the 
Carthaginian side that must have influenced their war potential and 
their strategy and tactics—their sources of ship-timber, the state of 
the food supply and public health, relations with Syria, Egypt, the 
Libyans and Numidians, even the weather. There is every proba- 
bility, for example, that apparent Punic inaction was the result of 
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delays or severe losses caused by storms of which we have no record. 
This lack of data therefore enjoins still more caution in dealing with 
the affairs of Rome’s adversaries than with those of Rome. 

Starr’s book on the Roman navy under the Empire ? appeared too 
late for Thiel to use. If it had been available to him, Starr’s remarks 
(pp. 66-74) on the civil status of the crews would probably have 
caused him to modify his belief that slaves were commonly used. 
Naval service was of course militia, too, like service in any other 
branch of the armed forces, even though (as likewise at Athens) it 
was the branch in which the poorest citizens were enrolled. I cannot 
agree with Thiel that Polybius, VI, 19, 2-3 means that the prole- 
tarians furnished the marines for the navy, for the original reason 
for excluding them from the infantry (from which they continued 
tu be excluded until the time of Marius) was their economic inability 
to provide themselves with arms and weapons. Hence they must have 
formed a part of the crew, precisely as the freedmen did. As for 
slaves, they were excluded from all militia in all periods except in 
times of desperate crisis. Then, as the sources all indicate, they were 
regularly purchased by the state and freed, thus becoming freedmen 
before enlistment, or set free after a brief period of service. 

In spite of the foregoing objections and reservations, Thiel’s work 
is still sound and valuable. Even at their most speculative his com- 
ments are stimulating; and without the aid of the inscriptions, coins, 
and papyri which are so useful to historians of Rome in later times, 
he has reconstituted as well as existing sources permit the strength 
and distribution, year by year, of the fleets of Rome and her allies 
and enemies, and has discussed with acumen the influence of naval, 
military, and internal factors on each other and on the general 
course of events. In doing so he has gone far toward correcting a 
common tendency to underestimate the réle of naval activities in 
Roman affairs generally and especially in Rome’s success in subduing 
the Mediterranean world. One awaits with interest the promised 
complete history of Roman sea-power in the time of the Republic. 


Rosert O. FINK. 
KENYON COLLEGE. 


Daa Norserc. Beitrige zur spiitlateinischen Syntax. Uppsala, 
Almquist & Wiksells Boktryckeri; Leipzig, Otto Harrassowitz; 
Haag, Martinus Nijhoff; Cambridge, W. Heffer & Sons, 1944. 
Pp. 136. Kr. 7. (Arbeten utgivna med understéd av Vilhelm 
Ekmans universitetsfond, Uppsala, 51.) 


_In these interesting and stimulating Beitrage Dr. Norberg has 
given us a worthy companion piece to his Syntaktische Forschungen 
auf dem Gebiete des Spitlateins und des friihen Mittellateins. In 
the eleven chapters which make up the volume, chapters only loosely 
connected by the common thread of syntactic interest, he continues 
his exploration of a hitherto little-worked field—the syntax of 


* Chester G. Starr, Jr., The Roman Imperial Navy (Cornell University 
Press, 1941). 
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popular late Latin speech. His purpose in every chapter is to throw 
light either backward on classical Latin syntax or forward on 
Romance idioms by a most painstaking examination of the evidence 
of numerous late Latin texts, in comparison very often with legal or 
literary documents of Old French or Old Proveneal. 

In this book he shows the same qualities as in his earlier work: 
extreme carefulness, close reasoning, objectivity, a sense of history. 
To Norberg the Latin language is one—from its earliest beginnings 
(even in the Common Italic stage) to latest Latin and early Romance. 

Of greatest interest to the classicist is chapter I (“ Der sog, Ak- 
kusativ der Beziehung”’). In this fascinating study, some twenty 
pages long, the author shows how evidence hitherto unnoted may 
illuminate one of the most vexed questions of Greek and Latin syntax. 
Among the syntactic uses of the accusative form none, according to 
Brugmann, has presented to scientific interpretation so much diffi- 
culty as that usually called the accusative of specification or, in Latin 
grammar, the Greek accusative. The origin and development of this 
usage goes back to linguistic prehistory. Moreover, in the later 
Indo-european languages it has no immediate analogue; and, as 
Brugmann says, “ Der moderne Indogermane kann daher hier nur 
schwer die besondere Art des Kasus nachempfinden.” 

In the late Latin texts that Norberg has been exploring, however, 
we can actually observe how an accusative of specification could 
grow up, and thus can gain a firmer ground for judgment of its 
nature. In a brief review of this construction in Latin literature of 
the classical and early postclassical periods, Norberg draws the con- 
clusion that only the object accusative with middle verbs of putting 
on and taking off clothes was original and popular. The occurrence 
of this accusative in the Iguvinian Tables, VI b 49: perca arsmatiam 
anouthimu “virgam imperatoriam induimino (= induitor) ” shows 
that it was Common Italic, and so guarantees the authentic character 
as a native Latin idiom of such examples as Plautus, Epid., 223: 
quid erat induta? an regillam induculam an mendiculam? 

The whole later development, which took place under Greek in- 
fluence, was, according to Norberg, poetic and literary. But in the 
late Latin and early Romance folkspeech there was a tendency, quite 
independent of artificial poetic diction, to form anew an accusative 
of specification. This new evidence seems to lend support to the view 
of Brugmann that in the origination of such an accusative the so- 
called xa’ Kai pépos played a great role. 

Brugmann’s idea has been challenged, especially by R. Bliimel, 
who in several essays in Indogermanische Forschungen developed at 
great length (one article alone runs to 96 pages!) an alternative 
theory of an “ Akkusativ des bestrichenen Raums” in the Indo- 
european Ursprache. Within the compass of a review it would be 
out of place to give even a cursory account of the conflict among the 
embattled German philologues in which the Swedish scholar now 
intervenes with his folk-Latin phenomena. A brief survey, however, 
of some of the more striking usages which Norberg has culled may 
be of general interest. 

In late Latin folkspeech, he reports, “epexegetic apposition ” 
occurs rather often. His earliest example is cited from Chiron, 
whose Latinity is well known to be “vulgar.” In Chiron, 386: 
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defricabis eum manibus, totum corpus we can still distinctly feel the 
epexegetic nature of the second object. Through the fact that the 
pause before the Teilobjekt disappeared, there followed however a 
revaluation and stereotyping of the construction. So probably in 
the following examples: Greg. Tur., Franc., 10, 14 (p. 423, 17): 
puerumque, qui praeibat cum lumine, nescioquid commotus pugno 
cervicem ferit; Fred., Chron., 4, 52 (p. 146, 25): quem Bertharius 
. aevaginato gladio ad ostium cubiculi capo (= caput) truncavit. 
In late legal diction this usage is especially frequent. See, e. g., 
Lex. Sal., 29, 1: Si quis alterum (instead of altert) manum vel 
pedem debilitaverit; Edict. Rothari, 337 (p. 77, 1): Si quis cabal- 
lum alienum aurem aut oculum excusserit; Lex Alamann. (Mon. 
Germ. leg. sect., 1, 5), 57, 29 (p. 122, 7-9): Si quis alium contra 
legem tunderit caput, liberum non volentem, cum 12 solidis con- 
onat. 
“ The Volkstiimlichkeit of the construction is shown by the fact that 
it appears again in Old French, Aiol, 10182: 


Quant Aiols (nom.) li cortois peut ses fieus encontrer, 
Plus de .vii. fois les baise les bouces et les nes.* 


From these and similar examples Norberg concludes that the use 
of a verb with two objects, one denoting a living being, the other a 
part of him, was common in late Latin and continued to live in 
Romance. He regards it as certain that it is from this double accusa- 
tive that we must start in order to explain the construction of such 
an example as Lex Alamann., 57, 55 (p. 126, 12): Si autem interi- 
ora membra vulneratus fuerit. Here a borrowing of the Greek 
accusative of poetic diction is hardly to be thought of. The language 
of these laws stands very close to popular speech and is quite free 
from poetic influence. Rather what we have here is a new use of 
the accusative, growing out of the retention in the passive of the 
second accusative in such a phrase as vulnerare aliquem interiora 
membra and having quite the same function in the sentence as the 
old accusative of specification. 

This “ popular ” accusative, newly created in late Latin from the 
double accusative, had a most interesting development in several of 
the Romance languages. So in Old French, Octavian, 4992: 


Chascuns (nom. sing.) fu lies d’un lien 
Les mains et les pes molt forment. 


Here Norberg derives support from Schultz-Gora (a Proveneal 
specialist) who declares that we must explain this instance by assum- 
ing an active expression lier aucun (ace.) les mains et les pes. 
Schultz-Gora, however, being apparently unfamiliar with Brug- 
mann’s theory, tries to separate this accusative of the part from the 
accusative of specification. Norberg maintains, rightly I think, that 
they cannot be separated. 


1So the MS. As Norberg points out, Foerster in his text changes les 
to lor, but in his commentary he rightly retains the manuscript reading 
(“ Hdsch. hatte ich nicht indern sollen”) and compares Venus la Deesse, 
206 b: si la baisa le pie. 

For the construction cf. Homer, p, 39: xiooe 5€ wiv Kepadyny re Kail 
pdea kana. 
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An illuminating example of this construction, cited both by Nor- 
berg and by Schultz-Gora, occurs in F. Candie, 10058: 


Veez lo la armé sor cel destrier gascon, 
Covert d’un blanc dyaspre, teste, col et crepon. 


Here, as Schultz-Gora remarks, teste, col et crepon represents “ nichts 
weiter als eine Zerlegung des destrier (battle horse) in einzelne Teile, 
welche deshalb im Akkus. stehen, weil destrier diesen Kasus auf- 
weist.” But this conception, as Norberg retorts, assumes that in the 
active one could say covrir cel destrier teste, col et crepon, destrier 
serving as the object of the whole, teste, col et crepon as the object 
of the part. It is then perfectly natural that in the passive the 
accusative of the part remains unaltered: wns destriers coverz (nom.) 
teste, col et crepon (ace.). Norberg concludes, “ Der erstarrte Teilak- 
kusativ ist aber, was Schultz-Gora nicht beobachtet hat, mit einem 
Akkusativ der Beziehung identisch und kann gerade mit den Worten 
‘am Kopfe, Hals und Kreuz’ iibersetzt werden.” 

This usage seems to connect with a series of examples which Schultz- 
Gora has collected from Old Provencal, where we have similarly a 
substantive without the article standing in the accusative before a 
perfect participle, as in cap ras, cap tondutz, testa tondutz, cap 
trencatz “ am Kopf geschoren,” cap corbs “ mit dem Kopfe gebeugt,” 
pe pelutz “am Fusse behaart,” etc. In these we have unquestionably 
a real accusative of specification, which Schultz-Gora is inclined to 
attribute to the influence of the great Roman poets. But Norberg 
points out acutely that we have in late Latin prose such constructions 
as aliquem caput truncare in Fredegarius and aliquem caput tondere 
in Lex Alamann., 57, 29. From these, he believes, were easily formed 
the passive expressions caput truncatus and caput tonsus which lived 
on as cap trencatz and cap tondutz. 

To complete the parallelism with the successive steps of the pre- 
historic development as Brugmann envisaged it, we find that Old 
Proveneal also took the next step, in which the accusative of specifica- 
tion stands with an adjective, as in boca durs “ hartmaulig,” coa ros 
“am Schwanze rot,” “ Rotschwinzchen.” So in a striking example 
in La Vida de Sant Honorat (Raymond Féraud, ed. A. L. Sardou, 
p- 130): 


Le donzell cavalca un destrier que fom boca durs 
(boca ace., durs nom.). 


To conclude his study, Norberg has found traces of the same 
popular re-creation in Old Italian. Imitation of Latin is hardly 
responsible for such an instance as Giuliani, Delizie del volgar 
toscano, 1, 239: gittate un quattrinello a me poverino, tutto storpiato 
le gambe. Out of the double accusative storpiare alcuno le gambe 
grew the accusative of reference storpiato le gambe. This colloquial 
accusative of specification the mediaeval Italian poets took up and 
developed further under the influence of Latin poetry, as in una 
donna lo cor cangiata (Poeti del primo seculo della lingua italiana, 
I, 201, cf. perhaps Virgil, Aen., I, 658: faciem mutatus et ora) or in 
the lovely chiastic arrangement Tasso, Ger., 12, 23: Vergine, bianca 
il bel volto, e le gote vermiglia. Norberg thinks it less probable 
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that the poets would have taken this construction bodily out of 
classical Latin, had they not found a support for it in their own 
vernacular. A difficulty that stands in the way of a complete 
demonstration of his hypothesis is the fact that in dealing with the 
interesting examples which he has gathered from Old Provengal and 
Old French we have not an unambiguous accusative case but a casus 
obliquus, which, as Norberg himself concedes, may sometimes be 
better interpreted as the successor to a Latin dative. On the whole, 
however, our author seems to have made a good ease for the possi- 
bility of the growth of an accusative of specification from the double 
accusative with active verbs. Bliimel’s statement: “ Ableitung des 
Bereichsakkusativs aus dem Akkusativobjekt des Teils ist nicht 
moglich ” (I. F., XX XIII, p. 85) seems arbitrary and too sweeping. 

In chapter II (“Die Vermischung aktivischer und passivischer 
Ausdrucksweise und der Gebrauch des Akkusativs als Subjekts- 
kasus ”) we learn that the frequent use of the accusative as subject 
is not due to the sheer barbarism of late Latin authors. Aside from 
cases where the accusative form is merely graphic (as in pecuniam 
for pecunia), this usage arises chiefly from a mixture of active and 
passive constructions. Such anacolutha occur occasionally even in 
the most classic authors.2 Bold and harsh as the construction seems 
in Itin. Anton. Placent., 9 (p. 165, 16 Geyer): nam multos lan- 
guores sanantur in ipsis locis ubi cadit ipse ros, it becomes more 
tolerable when we realize that the passive construction multi lan- 
guores sanantur and the active multos languores sanat ipse ros 
(cf. p. 166, 4: est ibi fons aquam habens dulcissimam, quae... 
sanat multos languores) were both at once present to the mind of 
the speaker. 

Chapters III, IV, and V are entitled “ Zum Gebrauch des Genitivs, 
Mass-, Zeit-, und Ortsbestimmungen statt eines Nominativs,” and 
“ Hinige erstarrte nominale und pronominale Formen.” From these 
studies of various confusions or contaminations one gains the impres- 
sion that clear, logical thinking is not volkssprachlich. Of note- 
worthy interest, particularly to Romance philologists, is the discus- 
sion (pp. 56-60) of the origin of French que (relative and con- 
junction). 

In chapter VI (“Sibi solus, sibi decimus u. dgl.”) the author 
traces in intricate detail and with fascinating precision the steps by 
which such an expression as sibi decimus or sibi tertius, a terminus 
technicus of juridical language equivalent in meaning to “ selbdritt,” 
avtos tpiros, ete., developed into Old French soi disme, soi tierz.® 
The whole chapter is an excellent specimen of Norberg’s method of 
work. Of linguistic interest is the occurrence in these late Latin laws 
of dative forms ti, si (for tibi, sibi) formed by creative analogy in 
popular speech after mi (from mihi). Mi, ti, si still live in Rhaetia, 
Italy, and other parts of Romania.* 


2 See, e. g., Cic., Tusc., 3, 16. 

° Cf. his criticism (p. 65) of the current practice among Romance 
philologists of proceeding from the Old French form and assuming a 
Latin idiom to explain it. “Das einzig richtige Verfahren (says Nor- 
berg) diirfte hier wie sonst sein, zuerst die lateinische Konstruktion und 
dann die romanische Weiterentwicklung zu untersuchen.” 

*Cf. E. Kieckers, Hist. latein. Grammatik, II, 128. Kieckers, however, 
seems to be unaware of the existence of Latin forms ti, si, and appar- 
ently assumes only inter-Romanic creative analogy. 
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Chapter VII (“Suprascriptus, praedictus, praesens und andere 
Partizipia statt demonstrativer Pronomina”) deals with an idiom 
peculiar to the language of chancery and official documents. Little 
noted hitherto on the part of grammarians and lexicographers, this 
special use has not only become established in the official style of 
modern languages but has also penetrated to the language of litera- 
ture. The author’s own précis of this chapter is worthy of quotation: 

“Dieser Gebrauch der Partizipien, die ‘obengenannt’ bedeuten, 
lebte in der Kanzlei der Langobarden, der Merowinger, der Karo- 
linger und in den spateren mittelalterlichen Kanzleien weiter und 
war ein wesentlicher Bestandteil der stereotypen Form, in welcher 
man amtliche Schreiben verfasste. Von der mittelalterlichen latein- 
ischen Kanzleisprache wurden dann die neueren Sprachen stark 
beeinflusst, wenn man sie schriftlich zu fixieren suchte. Besonders 
bemerkenswert ist im Italienischen der Gebrauch von Partizipien wie 
antescritto, predetto, prefato, sopraddetto, soprascritto, die nicht 
nur im Kurialstil, sondern auch in der hoheren Literatur vorkommen. 
Vgl. z. B. Dante Parad. 26 Colla predetta conoscenza viva Tratto 
m’hanno del mar dell’amor torto; Vit. Nuov. 29 E compiuta n’avea 
questa soprascritta stanza; 22 secondo Vusanza della sopradetta 
cittade; 34 innanzi ch’io gli dessi il soprascritto sonetto.” 5 

In chapter VIII (“ Verbindungen von Prapositionen mit Adverbien 
und Prapositionen”) Norberg discusses with a wealth of detail a 
phenomenon which appears in the preliterary period but attains 
increasing importance in late Latin. The earliest examples are for 
the most part pleonastic in character. Since ab, in, de were originally 
adverbs, the words abhinc, inibi, deinde, ete. stand on the same level 
as pleonasms of the type hine ex proxumo (Plaut., Men., 790), 
ibi in ipso loco (Peregr. Aeth., 2, 2), which occur in Latin of all 
periods. 

In late Latin, especially in sources which reflect popular speech, we 
find a multitude of new combinations, important for Romance, such 
as ab ante, de post, in contra, ete. In these, purely pleonastic 
strengthening plays no such role. The components have usually quite 
different meanings and the chief part in bringing them together is 
played by creative analogy. Regularly formed expressions such as 
in occulto, in privato lead to new formations like in occulte, in 
private. So perhaps on the analogy of in commune was formed the 
compound adverb in simul, which still lives on in Italian insieme, 
French ensemble. So desuper, itself formed on the analogy of the 
older insuper, gave rise to Old French desor; de sursum, which arose 
by analogy from desuper and is mentioned as a barbarism by Quin- 
tilian, is the source of French dessus; and de subtus of Italian 
di sotto, French dessous. 

Eventually, as de gradually lost its separative force, becoming 
static in meaning, a tendency arose to use it as a kind of prefix to 
local adverbs of this sort. Thus denante (from de in ante) gives 
rise to Italian dinanzi; de abante, becoming davante, to Italian 
davanti. Then, as in davante the preposition de was no longer easily 
discernible, another de was prefixed, giving de davante (ef. French 
de devant). To these illustrations, cited among others by Norberg, 


5 Cf. Norberg’s statement (p. 69 ad fin.): “ Besonders steht es noch 
aus, klarzumachen, welche Rolle die mittellateinische Kanzleisprache fiir 
das Entstehen der romanischen Schriftsprachen spielte.” 
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the reviewer would like to add the interesting Rumanian adverbial 
phrase de dinainte “from before” i. e. de de-in-ab-ante! This would 
seem to represent the apogee of the compound adverb. 

Chapter IX (“ Zur Geschichte der Partikel -que”) brings together 
from many late Latin texts examples both of the leaving off of -que 
in compounds such as quicum (for quicumque), quis, unusquis, and 
uter (for quisque, unusquisque, and uterque) and of the pleonastic 
addition of -que especially to pronominal words. So arose such 
unclassical pronouns as idemque, isque, and even suwusque and tuusque. 
Norberg explains both phenomena as due to the fact that the 
particle -que, which in general was foreign to popular speech, in the 
late period became stereotyped, and so also statimque and iamque for 
statim and iam. .An important usage of this type is the occurrence, 
very common in the medieval period, of tam—quamque or tam 
quamque et instead of et—et. Cf. Paul. diac., Hist. Lang., 6, 49 (p. 
182, 4): imagines tam Salvatoris quamque eius sanctae genetricis. 

In view of the numerous syntactical confusions treated by Norberg 
in earlier chapters, it hardly surprises the reader to find in chapter 
X (“Zum Gebrauch der korrespondierenden Partikeln”) that late 
Latin authors frequently used sive—sive instead of aut—aut, aut— 
aut for sive—sive or for utrum—an, and even utrum—an for aut— 
aut. The most interesting usage cited in this chapter is the late 
and rare correspondence vult—vult, e. g. Edict. Rothari, 195 (p. 47, 
12): illa potestatem habeat de duas vias: vult ad parentis reverti, 
vult ad curtem regis se commendare. Such examples show that the 
same forces which in the prehistoric period created the conjunction 
vel were still active in this late time. 

The eleventh, and final chapter of the Beitrége (“ Vermischtes zu 
den Negationen ”’) deals mainly with various types of illogicality in 
the use of negatives, each of which is carefully analyzed and ex- 
plained. In general it may be said that one explanation can cover 
most of these locutions—the fact that the mainspring of language is 
not the love of logic (dear as that is to schoolmasters) but, as 
Whitney says, “the desire of communication.” This explains what 
Norberg calls “die volkstiimliche Haiufung der Negationen.” So 
also it is the basis of the idiomatic use of a redundant negative in 
subordinate clauses dependent on a verb of negative meaning, as for 
instance negare in the following example (Mon. Germ. poet., IV, 
p. 503) : 

Ter negavit Petrus, 
Christus ut non novetur. 


This idiom is of course richly developed in the Romance languages, 
cf. Spanish No puedo yo negar, senor D. Quijote, que no sea verdad 
(Don Quijote, 1, 49). 

Dag Norberg works like an artist. His painstaking attention to 
apparently minute details till in the end he develops the whole 
linguistic picture in its living reality reminds one of the work of a 
painter such as Meissonier. 


EpitH FRANCES CLAFLIN. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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Erik J. Knuprzon. Bakchiastexte und andere Papyri der Lunder 
Papyrussammlung (PLundUnivBibl 4). Lund, Hakan Ohlssons 
Boktryckeri, 1946. Pp. 139; 8 pls. 10 kr. 


In Bakchiastexte Knudtzon has published as his doctoral disserta- 
tion fourteen papyri from the collection in the University of Lund. 
The documents are carefully transcribed and edited with a full com- 
mentary, indices, and eight photographs. Seven of the texts concern 
the priesthood of Bacchias, a village in the Fayim. Knudtzon was 
particularly interested in this priesthood, and in Excursus 1. he has 
made a detailed study of its membership, attempting to identify the 
individual priests, many of whom have identical names, and to make 
a genealogical table of their family relationships. In Execursus 2. 
he has examined the evidence for the eicxpitrixoy and has concluded 
that it was a tax imposed annually on the priests. The final section 
is a short history of Bacchias, with particular attention given to its 
cults and priesthood. A useful list of all the papyri which concern 
the village is included. 

The temple documents from Bacchias published here are part of 
a find which appears to have come from the archives of the temple 
of Soknobraisis in that village. The find was divided into at least 
three separate groups. Four of these papyri were printed by A. 
Bataille in Etudes de papyrologie, IV (1938), pp. 197-204 (reprinted 
in 1939 as nos. 11-14 in Les Papyrus Fouad I), and in the same year 
eight more from the collection in Lund were published by K. Hanell 
in Bulletin de la Société royale des Lettres de Lund, 1937-1938, V 
(cited in Knudtzon’s publication as PLundUnivBibl 3) After 
Hanell’s publication, additional Bacchias texts were found in the 
Lund collection and are now published by Knudtzon in Bakchiastexte. 
This last group has further been reprinted without commentary in 
Bulletin de la Société royale des Lettres de Lund, 1945-1946, ITI. 
A third group of twelve is in the collection at Yale University and 
will appear in Yale Classical Studies, X. Knudtzon had at his dis- 
posal photographs of these unpublished papyri and made use of them 
in editing his texts and particularly in making his study of the 
members of the priesthood. It is by no means certain that more texts 
will not come to light in these three collections or elsewhere. 

Before the appearance of these texts from the archives of the 
temple of Soknobraisis, little was known about the cults at Bacchias. 
The archaeological excavations of the site by Grenfell and Hunt in 
1895-1896 revealed only one temple which stood in the center of the 
village, and in this temple were found two papyri which mentioned 
a crocodile god, Soknokonnis, and one naming the Dioskouroi. We 
now have texts which reveal not only that there was a temple of 
another crocodile god, Soknobraisis, but that several other Egyptian 
gods were also worshipped in Bacchias—Pnepheros, Isis, Boubastis, 
and Ammon. It is difficult to determine which god was the chief god 
of the village and whether, as Knudtzon thinks, there was actually 
only one temple building in the village, dedicated to Soknobraisis, 
to which shrines of other gods were attached. In examining the 
evidence, Knudtzon has purposely made little use of the unpublished 
Yale texts. Two of them (P. Yale, inv. nos. 363 and 902 + 906) 
are essential to a study of the relationship of the gods, their temples 
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and priesthoods. They are joint annual reports submitted to govern- 
ment officials by the priesthoods of the two temples (iepd) of 
Soknokonnis and Soknobraisis. The two gods have an almost identi- 
cal amount of temple furniture and almost the same number of 
priests. There is no indication that one god is inferior to the other. 
Knudtzon argues for one temple in which Soknobraisis was the 
chief god, first, on the basis of the archaeological evidence; second, 
because the priests of Soknobraisis refer to their temple as “ the 
temple of the village,” as if there were no other; and finally, because 
Soknobraisis appears so many more times in the texts than Sokno- 
konnis. These arguments are not entirely convincing. One cannot 
exclude the possibility that there were other temples; the archae- 
ological excavations were superficial and hasty. Nor should one 
attach too much importance to the phrase, “the temple of the 
village,” in the opening formulae of several texts. Knudtzon himself 
points out that the priests often used inexact, neutral expressions, 
such as “ Souchos ” for “ Soknobraisis.” Although the majority of 
the texts in the group do concern Soknobraisis, there may well have 
been other archives kept by the priests of Soknokonnis. 

The seventh of Knudtzon’s texts (first century A.D.) shows that 
Isis and Boubastis had priests in Bacchias. Isis was worshipped in 
the temple of Soknobraisis, as we learn from the second text (188 
A. D.), in which a priest of Isis appears at the end of a list of priests 
of Soknobraisis. Boubastis, like Isis, may have been worshipped in 
the same temple, but the evidence which Knudtzon produces is 
doubtful. He would change Hanell’s reading of zpeo@(vrépov) 
ie[pélwv [i]epov . . . in lines 4-5 of P. Lund 
Univ. Bibl., 3, 2 (republished as his fifth text by Knudtzon) to 
mpeoB (urépov) iepewv [Bov] Baorews ... To judge from a 
photograph of this difficult text furnished me by Knudtzon, the 
reading is not certain. Nor can one be satisfied with his explanation 
that the new reading indicates not that there was a presbyter of the 
priests of a temple of Boubastis, but that the name of Boubastis was 
a mistake made in drawing up the document by a priest who was 
attached to the cult of Boubastis in the temple of Soknobraisis. 

Pnepheros, a third crocodile god, appears from the evidence to 
be inferior in position to the other gods. He is known only from 
the inventories of the temple furniture of Soknobraisis and Sokno- 
konnis, each of which contained a small gilded wooden shrine of 
Pnepheros (P. Yale, inv. nos. 363 and 902 +- 906). 

The ninth of Knudtzon’s texts concerns linen sent for the burial 
of a sacred bull at Memphis by two priests at Bacchias. One of 
them is described as “ priest of Souchos, of the temple in the village 
of Bacchias ” and the other as “ priest of the temple of Ammon in 
the same village.” The first is no doubt correctly identified by Knudt- 
zon as a priest of the temple of Soknobraisis. But one cannot accept 
so readily his conclusion from the second phrase that there was no 
real temple of Ammon, but that Ammon was worshipped in the 
temple of Soknobraisis. 

Several of the longer texts in this publication are of particular 
interest. The first one is the latest of a series of documents dating 
from 171 to 198 A. D. which concerns the struggle of the priests in 
Bacchias to avoid forced labor on the dikes. They had appealed 
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repeatedly to various officials and attempted to gain exemption from 
this obligation. The appeal of 198 is directed to the highest adminis- 
trative official, the prefect, and it reveals that at that time although 
the priests did claim exemption from working in person on the 
dikes, they were not freed entirely from responsibility for the 
liturgy; they paid a head tax of eight drachmae instead. They 
complain to the prefect that although they had paid this tax, they 
had been fined 120 drachmae for not performing the labor. 

The second of the texts is also of considerable interest. It is a 
ypady tepéwv Kai yepiouovd from the temple of Soknobraisis, dated 
188. The papyrus was in four fragments, one of which was pub- 
lished earlier by Hanell as P. Lund Univ. Bibl., 3, 7. Knudtzon has 
now recovered the complete text. This text and P. Yale, inv. nos. 
902 +- 906 are the only two completely preserved ypadai iepéwv kal 
xepiopov. The identification of the various musical instruments 
among the temple furniture in Knudtzon’s commentary is particularly 
interesting. P. Yale, inv. no. 363 (116), however, disproves his sug- 
gestion that the number of lampstands and the number of musical 
instruments corresponded to the number of priests. For in the 
Yale text there are many more priests than lampstands and musical 
instruments. 

The seventh of Knudtzon’s texts is a complete, well-preserved 
copy of the same text as P. Fouad, inv. no. 189, which is fragmen- 
tary. It concerns the émorarixdv iepéwv paid by the priests of Bac- 
chias during the reign of Augustus. Of particular interest is the 
concluding statement of the komogrammateus, that because of the 
decrease in the number of priests, the tax was to be borne by all the 
inhabitants of the village on a basis of mutual security. Knudtzon 
seems to think it probable that the number of priests of Soknobraisis 
may have decreased at that time to about fifteen, the number found 
in the texts of 170-200 A. D. even though, as he himself points out, 
the total amount paid for the émorarixov iepéwy is abnormally high 
for so few priests. P. Yale, inv. no. 363, however, reveals that in 
116 Soknokonnis had at least twenty-two priests, and Soknobraisis 
may have had at least that many, for P. Yale, inv. nos. 902 + 906 
shows that in 171 the priesthood of Soknobraisis was the larger of 
the two. 

The eleventh text, of unknown origin, concerns the cult of the 
Dioskouroi. It gives an itemized account of expenses paid for a 
festival and lists the contributing members and the amount paid by 
each. The twelfth is a magic text of the fourth century A.D. No. 
13 is a third century A.D. report of a theft from a granary made 
to the commanding officer of a watch station. The last of the 
texts is an account of private expenses (late third century). 

Comparison with the photographs shows that Knudtzon’s reading 
of the papyri has been painstaking and exact. In only a few lines 
ean the reviewer question the reading or suggest an improvement. 
In line 14 of the second text, rpeo(Bvrepos) is doubtful, but I can 
suggest nothing better. In line 16 of the same text thirty (\) is 
read as the age of Peteuris, son of Mysthes, but almost certainly it 
is seventy (9). This reading is of some interest. For Knudtzon 
had concluded from a comparison of the list of priests in this text 
(188) and P. Yale, inv. nos. 902 + 906 (171) that within seventeen 
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years there had been a complete change in the membership of the 
priesthood. In the earlier Yale text there is a Peteuris, son of 
Mysthes, age fifty-four. If the correct reading in the Lund text is 
“seventy ” and if one assumes a mistake of one year made in keeping 
the record of the priest’s age at sometime during the seventeen years, 
Peteuris may be identified as the lone survivor of the earlier priest- 
hood. In the fifth text Knudtzon reads line 11 as 84 ‘Ep(podidov) 
[yp(auparéws)?] A better reading is 
perhaps 8’ ‘Ep(wodidov) Me(copy) «. The photograph 
published in the forthcoming Yale Classical Studies, X, will show 
that Knudtzon’s list of priests of Soknobraisis for 170-171 A.D. 
(p. 83) drawn from P. Yale, inv. nos. 902 + 906 should be corrected. 
He gives Petechon as the father of Ammonios, the first priest. 
Probably Petis is better. The father of the seventh priest is Aines, 
not Aies. The name of the tenth priest and of his father is Petseiris, 
not Peteuris. Knudtzon has mistaken 48[eA]q0s following the name 
of the thirteenth priest, Petsouchos, for A....phis, the name of his 
father. As a result, Petesouchos is not fitted into his proper place 
in the genealogical table as the brother of Orsenouphis but appears 
unattached in the upper right hand corner of the page. It is difficult 
to distinguish between » and y, a and @ and sometimes a and § in 
this Yale text. My readings of the priests’ age differ in five cases 
from those given by Knudtzon on page 83: 29 (not 21), 33, 40, 41, 
46, 54 (not 44), 64, 69, 21 (not 24), 69 (not 61), 61, 64, 69 (not 
61), 22. 

Knudtzon is to be congratulated on his excellent edition of these 
fourteen papyri. American readers will be impressed by the fact 
that this handsome, carefully printed publication was released by the 
press within about two months of the time it was sent in by the 
author. 

EvizaBeTtH H. GILLiaAM. 


Francesco ARNALDI. Da Plauto a Terenzio, I: Plauto. Napoli, 
Loffredo, 1946. Pp. vii + 323. 


In a book long and often repetitious, but rich in interesting sug- 
gestions, the author gives us an introductory chapter (pp. 1-30) on 
Livius Andronicus, Naevius, Plautus’ life, and the nature of New 
Comedy ; this is followed by eleven chapters which present a detailed 
analysis of the twenty extant plays of Plautus; a short concluding 
chapter sums up the author’s findings on the originality of the comic 
playwright. Five plays (Menaechmi, Miles gloriosus, Aulularia, 
Pseudolus, Poenulus) are deemed worthy of separate chapters; other 
comedies are grouped together because of their similarity (e. g., 
Stichus, Epidicus, Persa, Curculio) or because they are adapted from 
the same Greek poet (e. g., Casina and Rudens) or because they fall 
into the same chronological period (e. g., Truculentus and Captivi). 
Although Arnaldi admits that exact conclusions concerning chro- 
nology cannot be reached (p. 310), in general he discusses the plays 
in what he considers to be their approximate chronological order, 
from the earliest extant plays (Menaechmi, Miles, Asinaria) to the 
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Truculentus and the Captivi at the end of Plautus’ career. His 
treatment of each play includes a consideration of plot, character, 
metrical effects, and humor, with numerous and often lengthy quota- 
tions from the text to illustrate and support his views. There are 
many comments scattered throughout the work both on Plautus’ 
probable relation to his Greek models and on his originality, es- 
pecially with regard to the musical elements in his plays; much space 
is devoted to the structural problems of several comedies (e. g., Miles, 
Stichus, Poenulus, Casina, Pseudolus) and to a rather thorough 
examination of the theories of Leo, Fraenkel, and Jachmann con- 
cerning these comedies. 

Many of the author’s conclusions follow conventional lines of 
Plautine criticism; others are hypothetical and less easy to accept. 
Arnaldi frequently points out where Plautus keeps the sentimental 
tone or the psychological truth of the original, and also where he 
coarsens, enlivens, and enriches his model by means of song and 
dance, farcical situation and grotesque characterization. A few of 
his generalizations may be cited: not only the Cistellaria, Bacchides, 
and Stichus are based upon Menandrian originals, but also the 
Aulularia, Pseudolus, and Poenulus (pp. 144f., 161 f., 191). The 
Aulularia represents the acme of Plautus’ imitation of Menander 
(p. 157); the Pseudolus is a masterpiece, a rhythmical and musical 
fantasy in the poet’s creative vein, and the leading characters, Ballio 
and Pseudolus, reveal Plautus’ natural and original manner at its 
best (pp. 29, 160, 311); the Mercator is the least Roman and most 
thoroughly Greek of all the plays (p. 240), but the Cistellaria is 
the most faithfully Menandrian (p. 109). The opening of the 
Asinaria is Greek in tone and seems rather Terentian, cf. pp. 46 f.: 
“nella 1° scena Demenete sembra fratello spirituale del Micione 
degli Adelphoe.” Greek also in tone and faithful to the original 
are Mil. III, 1 (the Periplectomenus-scene), the beginning of the 
Stichus, and Eid. 648-654, a much discussed passage (pp. 90f.). 
The richness and variety of Plautine lyric are excellently displayed in 
the Rudens (p. 236), and the Mostellaria is “uno dei ecapolavori 
della commedia nuova, della palliata, e di Plauto, poesia dell’ 
inaspettato, del contradditorio, delle labili apparenze” (p. 239) ; the 
Truculentus is the most vulgar of the comedies, conspicuous for its 
coarse realism, but rich in rhythmic and linguistic effects (pp. 286, 
291 ff.) ; the Captivi, his most moral play, reveals Plautus yielding 
to new tendencies; it is a masterpiece of translation and marks the 
transition to Caecilius Statius (pp. 301f., 311); although Plautus 
has increased the comic effect by giving greater importance to the 
parasite, he has not lost the spirit of the original (p. 307). There 
is much excellent characterization in Plautus, but it is usually found 
in minor characters, e.g., Alemena (Amphitruo), the sisters in the 
Stichus, Periphanes (Epidicus), Periplectomenus (Miles), not in the 
protagonists, who lack humanity and psychological depth but have 
a compensating quality: “una terza dimenzione fatta di letizia 
comica o farsesca, di agilita ritmica e linguistica, di saporosa vivezza 
espressiva ” (p. 143) ; there is one exception—Euclio, who dominates 
the Aulularia from beginning to end. 

With all its good points, Arnaldi’s book has a basic weakness 
which, in due fairness to his readers, this reviewer cannot ignore. 
Obviously Arnaldi is not writing for the general public; there is far 
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too much technical discussion on the chronology of the various plays, 
far too much emphasis in both text and footnotes on the various 
meters used by Plautus in his lyric songs, and far too much space 
devoted to an examination of the theories of Leo, Fraenkel, and 
Jachmann. But if, as seems self-evident, he is writing primarily for 
classical scholars, why no reference to any work on Plautus after 
Jachmann? Why is it that the scholarly work of America, England, 
Holland, and France is ignored? There is a serious flaw that 
weakens the value of his work and makes much of what he says 
unnecessary. Although Arnaldi accepts contamination for the Miles 
(“il pid tipico, complesso e tanto nell’ insieme che nei particolari, 
pit sicuro esempio di contaminazione di tutto il teatro latino,” p. 67), 
he disagrees with many of the conclusions of Leo, Fraenkel, and 
Jachmann on other plays, and again and again he criticizes the 
philological method of modern German scholars for their love of lost 
perfection, their philhellenism, their over-valuation of New Comedy 
(ef. p. 27), their lack of proportion (p. 145), their scholarship, too 
rational, too minute, too scientific (p. 222), their desire to restore the 
lost originals rather than to understand and evaluate the spirit and 
originality of Plautus (p. 207). But is this attitude new? Harsh, 
Beare, Enk, and others have been saying the same thing for more 
than a decade, and many of the theories of contamination which 
Arnaldi discusses at length and refutes have already been rejected by 
most modern critics. Even the Miles is by no means the certain 
example of contamination that Arnaldi believes (ef. Duckworth, 
C.P., XXX [1935], pp. 228 ff.; Haywood, A.J.P., LXV [1944], 
pp. 382 ff.). 

Arnaldi seems correct in considering the Cistellaria the most 
Menandrian of Plautus’ comedies, but he does not know the name of 
the Menandrian original and wrongly gives to the lena the name 
Syra (p. 112), an old conjecture to explain the reading of Festus, 
in Syr. or in Syn. That the original of the Cistellaria was Menan- 
der’s Synaristosae was suggested by Prehn in 1916 and proved by 
Bischoff and Fraenkel in 1932 (ef. C.P., XXXIII [1938], pp. 
276 f.). Similarly, Arnaldi discusses the dreams in the Mercator and 
the Rudens and refers to the views of Marx, Leo, and Fraenkel 
(pp. 252 ff.), but ignores all later treatments, including that by Enk 
in his edition of the Mercator. Even more serious is Arnaldi’s dis- 
regard of recent scholarly work on the chronology of the plays and 
the development of Plautus’ art, especially that by Sedgwick, Hough, 
Enk, and Buck. Arnaldi dates the Menaechmi before 215 B.C. on 
the basis of lines 408 ff. (this is Enk’s date also, but ef. Buck, A 
Chronology of the Plays of Plautus, pp. 72f.). Thus the Menaechmi 
becomes the earliest extant play, and its technical perfection and 
elaborate use of metrical effects (pp. 32, 310) make it impossible 
for Arnaldi to draw any decisive conclusion about Plautus’ develop- 
ment. If, with Sedgwick, Hough, Buck, and others, we place the 
Menaechmi later in the poet’s career, a clear development can be 
seen in the use of song and dance, in an ever-increasing freedom 
in his treatment of the originals, and in the addition of humorous 
and Roman elements. The whole picture of Plautine dramaturgy is 
distorted if the Menaechmi is placed before the Asinaria, Mercator, 
Miles, and Cistellaria, plays which are undoubtedly early and more 
closely resemble their originals in form and spirit. 
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Thus in a sense Arnaldi’s work is disappointing; it does not con- 
tain enough and at the same time it contains too much—unnecessary 
elaboration of out-moded theories and an undue emphasis on meter 
and metrical effects. Song and dance are among the most important 
characteristics of Plautus (p. 310; ef. 313 ff. on the value and 
significance of the iambic septenarius), but why list the changing 
meters of the cantica in such detail? On the other hand, many of 
Arnaldi’s judgments on the plays are acute and stimulating, and his 
estimate of Menander as a playwright of greater richness and variety 
than is suggested by either the fragmentary plays or the Terentian 
imitations (pp. 145, 157, 202, 316) seems sound. He does well to 
point out the Greek elements of sentiment and psychology in plays 
otherwise Plautine in their farcical gaiety, and he wisely assumes 
thorough reworking and revision on Plautus’ part in most comedies. 
“Nel mondo composto ed elegante della commedia nuova Plauto 
era entrato colla sua passione per la musica, per la comicita grossa 
e vistosa, per le situazioni e 1 caratteri grotteschi o paradossali ” 
(pp. 310f.). We shall look forward to the publication of the 
companion volume, with the hope that in his discussion of Terence’s 
comedies Arnaldi will throw new light on the troublesome question 
of Terentian originality, a topic that has received much attention in 
recent years from Frank, Norwood, Kuiper, Beare, and others. 


Grorce E. DuckwortH. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 
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